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The scene was composed of numerous rapid cuts. But we, the audience are never shown 
Marion being stabbed with the knife (except for possibly 1 pee shot which can only be 
found with a frame-by-frame analysis). Yet, when we recall the scene, we recall it as 
being brutal and violent even though we didn't witness any brutality or violence. 
It's all in our head. 
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Foreword 


29 April 2023 marks the 43"? death anniversary of one of the 
greatest directors of all time, Alfred Hitchcock. He pioneered the 
horror and psychological thriller genres in his days and some of his 
films are considered to be the greatest films ever made. He is well 
known as the master of suspense. 


There will, almost certainly, never be another like him. He was the 
film-maker who, par excellence, managed to be both a great 
entertainer and a great artist - thus completely quashing the notion 
that to be the first somehow compromised the possibility of becoming 
the second. 


By bringing a book - covering his life and achievements - is an 
encouraging attempt which would introduce the master of suspense to 
the younger generations of 21% century. While commenting his 
magnum opus ["Psycho"] one of the critics had observed as: 


“The scene was composed of numerous rapid cuts. But we, the audience are 
never shown Marion being stabbed with the knife (except for possibly 1 
quick shot which can only be found with a frame-by-frame analysis). Yet, 
when we recall the scene, we recall it as being brutal and violent even 
though we didn't witness any brutality or violence. It's all in our head." 


While generally discussing his films in general, his top FIVE films - 
Psycho, Rear Window, Vertigo, The Birds & North by Northwest - have 
been critically presented. For each film, the list of awards, 
characters, actors, summary of the plot, filing technique, theme, 
glossary, details of the release of the film, photos of some scenes of 
the film and especially the web links to visit and watch the film are 
provided. 


Another chapter offers the list of his film in the order of popularity 
with the details regarding the year of release, genre of the film, 
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running time, story in three lines and also, the web link to visit, 
principal actors and watch all the films. 


His major trade marks, viz., MacGuffin, Cameo, Landmark, Blonde, 
Charming Villain, Murder, Bernard Herrmann's Score and Edith Head's 
Costume have been critically explained with the illustrative pictures. 
As one of the most influential directors of all time, many films refer 
to Hitchcock's work in stage plays, other films, Hitchcockian films 
and other references [articles, books, DVDs, Videos, and Web sites]; 
the impact is so much so, the term "Hitchcockian" has entered the 
language. Here the relative web links are provided to enable the 
readers to know more details and information. 


More technical and other details about a film Hitchcock, a 2012 
American biographical romantic drama film directed by Sacha Gervasi 
and based on Stephen Rebello's 1990 non-fiction book Alfred 
Hitchcock and the Making of Psycho are provided with a web link to 
visit and watch the film. A chapter [AH - Pictures] provides an 
ensemble of highly selected pictures from the films of Hitchcock, 
which would interest the younger generation. 


The serious attempt of the Department of Visual Communication and 
Animation of our university in bringing out this book is highly 
applauded and appreciated. 


25 April 2023 


Prof Dr GC Kothandan 

Executive Director - Legal 

Dr MGR Educational and Research Institute 
Maduravoyal, Chennai — 600 095 
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Hitchcock received the Life Achievement Award at a gala event held 
on March 7th, 1979. The event is usually referred to as the "American 
Film Institute Salute to Alfred Hitchcock." During the acceptance 
speech, Alfred Hitchcock observed: 


"I beg to mention by name only four people who have given me the most 
affection, appreciation and encouragement...and constant collaboration. 
The first of the four is a film editor, the second is a scriptwriter, the third 
is the mother of my daughter Pat, and the fourth is as fine a cook as ever 
performed miracles in a domestic kitchen...and their names are Alma 
Reville." 


During some fifty-seven years as a writer, director and producer, he 
has served film both memorably and uniquely. In his favorite genre, 
the suspense film, he has come to be regarded as a master almost 
without peer. He early became known for his visual innovations, relying 
on his earlier training in draftsman ship. Perhaps more important was 
his innate sense of composition. Hitchcock has come to use the screen 
in a very painterly fashion. Film is a visual art, but Hitchcock is the 
most visual of directors. 


During his career, he created over fifty feature films ina career that 
saw not only the development of Hitchcock's own distinctive 
directorial style, but also landmark innovations in cinema. In 1929, 
Blackmail was his first feature film with sound and in 1948, his first 
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colour film was Rope. Hitchcock himself has been credited with 
pioneering many camera and editing techniques for peers and aspiring 
directors to emulate. 


Here is one of his most famous quotes: “The most powerful means of 
gripping attention is suspense. It can be either the suspense inherent 
in a situation or the suspense that has the audience asking, ‘What will 
happen next?’. It is indeed vital that they should ask themselves this 
question" 


To know the deeper understanding of cinema, one has to look into the 
history of it. Cinematic styles have changed quite a bit since it's 
invention over a 100 years ago. Right now, we seem to be in the age of 
the Computer-Generated cinema experience. Without doubt, 
regarding cinema, how one tells a story is of equal importance to the 
story itself. Throughout the history of cinema, filmmakers have 
experimented with different methods and techniques, because that's 
what artists do. 


In order to introduce the master of suspense to the younger 
generations of the 21 century, this book [Alfred Hitchcock - Master 
of Suspense] is attempting to provide the more interesting facts and 
other details to the readers. His top five films - Psycho, Rear Window, 
Vertigo, The Birds and North by Northwest - have been critically 
analysed by giving the several important information like, awards & 
nominations, cast, plot, filming, special scene(s) in the film, 
characters, themes, glossary, theatrical release poster, some 
selected scenes of the film and also, the web link to visit and watch 
the film. 


A chapter provides the details, including the web links, of 44 films in 
the order of popularity. Another chapter discusses his films by 
ranking. Another chapter provides 100 selected photos from his films. 
A chapter gives a list of awards [33 wins and 46 nominations] with the 
complete and other useful details. 
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His special and the unique style is appearing in the film without ay 
role/dialogue, known as cameo. Alfred Hitchcock made cameo 
appearances in 40 of his 54 surviving major films. For the films in 
which he appeared, he would be seen for a brief moment in a non- 
speaking part as an extra, such as boarding a bus, crossing in front of 
a building, standing in an apartment across the courtyard, or even 
appearing in a newspaper photograph. This collection from his films 
has the details including the time at which he appears. 


Alfred Hitchcock's films show an interesting tendency towards 
recurring themes and plot devices throughout his life as a director. A 
chapter on "1000 Frames of Hitchcock" is an attempt to reduce each 
of the 52 available major Hitchcock films down to just 1000 frames. 
The aim of the project is to create a library of images which can be 
used to illustrate blog posts, web articles and reviews, etc. All these 
1000 frames have been arranged under the several headings to enable 
film fans to visit their favourite films/frames. One can visit these 
web links to enjoy Hitchcock's 52 Films in 1000 Frames. 


A chapter on ‘Annotated Webliographies' offers some 25-web links 
providing several useful and interesting information about the life and 
achievements of Alfred Hitchcock. The relative web links provided 
therein would enable the readers to visit these web links and learn 
further information. 


Tough it is well known that covering the complete history of Hitchcock 
in a single book is nearly impossible, several web links, wherever 
absolutely necessary, are provided to enable the readers to visit 
these web links then and there and enjoy the ‘master suspense’. The 
staff of the department of Visual Communication & Animation are so 
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happy as well as encouraged that they are interested in publishing 
some books connected with Indian cinema. The support and 
encouragement provided by our university in this venture is very much 
acknowledged with great gratitude. 


24 April 2023 


Mr S Rajasekar 


Asst Prof., Department of Visual Communication & Animation 


Ms DVP Noblin 


Asst Prot., Department of Visual Communication & Animation 


Dr S Ramalingam 
Joint Registrar - Languages 
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Coutents 


https://www.britannica.com/biography/Alfred-Hitchcock 


S.No. Detailed Narration Page No. 


1 Profile > PSYCHO 1 
Contains the list of awards, cast, characters, plot, filming, the 
shower scene, themes, web links to visit and watch the film, 
glossary, details of release with photo, the missing bra, and some 
pictures 

2 Profile > Rear Window 27 
Containing the list of awards, film details, technical specifications, 
cast, crew, introduction to the film, a review of the film, production 
details, release and some selected shots from the film. 

3 Profile > Vertigo 43 
Providing the list of awards, cast, the movie explained, the screen 
play, articles about Vertigo, books about Vertigo, list of locations, 
trailer, film reviews, 1000 frames of the film, some selected scenes 
from the film. 

Profile > The Birds 58 
Available the list of awards, cast, synopsis, plot, some quotes from 
the film, themes, style, release, controversy, Filmsite Movie 
Review, list of locations, some selected scenes from the film. 

5 Profile > North by Northwest 70 
Provides the list of awards, film details, cast, synopsis, crew, 
articles about the film, some quotes from the film, Trivia, locations 
explained, release & reception, some important scenes from the 
film. 

6 His Films: Order of Popularity 86 
44 films of Alfred Hitchcock are arranged in the order of its 
popularity together with its genre, running time, major actors, its 
story in two/three lines and a web link to visit and watch the same. 
7 Biography 108 
Over view details, childhood, journey to film industry, his television 
presence, his film presence, success in 1930s, move to America, 
golden era, list of silent films, sound films and the web links to visit 
and see the pictures in his films and 1000 frames of his films. 

8 Filmography 115 
Web links to his website and his films providing one could 
get more information about the films, viz., frames of the film, 
articles about the film, books about the films, awards and 
nominations, cast and crew, film scripts, documentaries about the 
film, production documents, publicity materials, et al. 

9 His Films: Ranking 126 
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10 AH >>> Pictures 152 
Nearly 100 selected pictures from his films are given. 
11 AH >>> Timeline 163 
Important details during his [1988 to 1980] life and his exclusive 
achievement in the film industry are provided. 

12 Hitchcockian 168 


Development of the word ‘Hitchcockian’ and its characteristics and 
their present in the subsequent movies in the film industry. 


13 Referencing Hitchcock 171 
As one of the most influential directors of all time, many films refer 
to Hitchcock's work; the impact is so much so, the term 
"Hitchcockian" has entered the language. List of his influence is 
given: stage plays, films that include Hitchcock, Hitchcockian films 
and other references including articles, books, DVDs, Videos, Web 
sites. 

14 AH >>> Quotes 178 
Here is a collection of famous movie quotes (110) about Alfred 
Hitchcock for everyone. Some of these Alfred Hitchcock quotes are 
statements he has made, whilst others are lines from his hugely 
successful films. 

15 The Hitchcock Cameos 187 
English film director Alfred Hitchcock made cameo appearances in 
40 of his 54 surviving major films. For the films in which he 
appeared, he would be seen for a brief moment in a non-speaking 
part as an extra, such as boarding a bus, crossing in front of a 
building, standing in an apartment across the courtyard, or even 
appearing in a newspaper photograph. This collection from his films 
has the details including the time at which he appears. 


16 AH > Awards 195 


This list of awards [33 wins and 46 nominations] provides the 
complete details. 


17 1000 Frames of Hitchcock 203 
Alfred Hitchcock's films show an interesting tendency towards 
recurring themes and plot devices throughout his life as a director. 
"1000 Frames of Hitchcock" is an attempt to reduce each of the 52 
available major Hitchcock films down to just 1000 frames. The aim 
of the project is to create a library of images which can be used to 
illustrate blog posts, web articles and reviews, etc. All these 1000 
frames have been arranged under the several headings to enable 
film fans to visit their favourite films/frames. One can visit these 
web links to enjoy Hitchcock's 52 Films in 1000 Frames. 

18 "Hitchcock" - Film’ 204 
Hitchcock is a 2012 American biographical romantic drama film 
directed by Sacha Gervasi and based on Stephen Rebello's 1990 
non-fiction book Alfred Hitchcock and the Making of Psycho. 
Hitchcock tells the story of the relationship between Alfred 
Hitchcock and his wife Alma Reville during the filming of Psycho in 
1959. Hitchcock premiered at the AFI Fest on November 1, 2012 
and was released in the United States on November 23 by Fox 
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Searchlight Pictures. It grossed $27 million against a $15 million 
budget. A web link is provided to visit and watch the film. 


19 Annotated Webliographies 212 
Some important web sites containing the comprehensive and 
detailed information about him and his films with some useful 
annotations are given here. 

20 Cinematic Style [Psycho] 216 
The cinematic style that is employed in the art of filmmaking and 
visual storytelling in general refers to the composition, colour, type 
of film, camera, lenses, costumes, set design, hair and makeup, 
filters, editing, effects and music used. Here the sample film taken 
is: “Psycho”. 

21 American Film Institute 247 
Hitchcock received “Life Achievement Award” on 7 March 1979 
from AFI. One can visit and watch (1) Tribute Address from AFI 
and (2) Hitchcock’s speech. 
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Psycho (1960) 
Awards 


PSY CSO 


8 Sep 1960 


https://www.imdb.com/title/tt0054215/?ref _=ttawd awd tt 


Showing all 7 wins and 14 nominations 


Academy Awards, USA 1961 


Nominee 
Oscar 


Best Actress in a Supporting Role 
Janet Leigh 


Best Director 
Alfred Hitchcock 


Best Cinematography, Black-and-White 
John L. Russell 


Best Art Direction-Set Decoration, Black-and-White 
Joseph Hurley 

Robert Clatworthy 

George Milo 


Academy of Science Fiction, Fantasy & Horror Films, 


USA 2013 


Nominee 
Saturn Award 


Best DVD/Blu-Ray Collection 

For North by Northwest , The Birds , Vertigo , Rear 
Window , Torn Curtain , The Man Who Knew Too 
Much , Rope , Shadow of a Doubt and Family Plot 
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As part of "Alfred Hitchcock: The Masterpiece 
Collection". The films Saboteur (1942), The 
Trouble ... More 


Academy of Science Fiction, Fantasy & Horror Films, 


USA 2011 


Nominee 
Saturn Award 


Best DVD Classic Film Release 
For the "50th Anniversary Edition" release. 


Academy of Science Fiction, Fantasy & Horror Films, 


USA 2009 


Winner 
Saturn Award 


Bambi Awards 1961 


Nominee 
Bambi 


Best DVD Classic Film Release 
For the "Universal Legacy Series" release. 


Best Actor - International 
Anthony Perkins 


Cahiers du Cinéma i960 


Nominee 
Top 10 Film Award 


Best Film 
Alfred Hitchcock 
Ninth Place 


Directors Guild of America, USA 1961 


Nominee 
DGA Award 


Outstanding Directorial Achievement in Motion 
Pictures 
Alfred Hitchcock 
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Edgar Allan Poe Awards i961 


Best Motion Picture 


Winner Joseph Stefano (screenwriter) 
Edgar Robert Bloch (author) 


Robert Bloch received a scroll for his work as author. 


Golden Globes, USA 1961 


Winner Best Supporting Actress 
Golden Globe Janet Leigh 


Laurel Awards 1961 


Top Drama 

Nominee 

Golden Laurel Top Female Supporting Performance 
Janet Leigh 


National Film Preservation Board, USA 1992 


Winner 
National Film Registry 


Online Film & Television Association 2021 


Character 
Winner Anthony Perkins . 
OFTA Film Hall of As Norman Bates. Award was given posthumously. 
eam Score 


Bernard Herrmann 
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Online Film & Television Association 1997 


Winner 
OFTA Film Hall of Motion Picture 
Fame 


Satellite Awards 2008 


Nominee 


Satellite Award Best Classic DVD 


Satellite Awards 2005 


Outstanding Classic DVD 
For Saboteur , Shadow of a Doubt , Rope , Rear 


Nominee Window , The Trouble with Harry , The Man Who 
Satellite Award Knew Too Much , Vertigo , The Birds , Marnie , Torn 


Curtain , Topaz , Frenzy and Family Plot 
For Alfred Hitchcock - The Masterpiece Collection. 


Writers Guild of America, USA 1961 


Nominee Best Written American Drama 
WGA Award (Screen) Joseph Stefano 


After Hitchcock's death in 1980, Universal Pictures produced follow-ups: three 
sequels, a remake, a made-for-television spin-off, and a television series set in 
the 2010s. In 1992, the Library of Congress deemed the film "culturally, 
historically, or aesthetically significant" and selected it for preservation in the 
United States National Film Registry. 


Cast 


Virginia Gregg, Paul Jasmin, and Jeanette Nolan make uncredited appearances as 
the voice of Norma "Mother" Bates. The three voices were used interchangeably, 
except for the last speech, which was performed by Gregg. 
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Plot 


Anthony Perkins’ performance as Norman Bates 
won him widespread critical praise. 


Anthony Perkins as Norman Bates 

Vera Miles as Lila Crane 

John Gavin as Sam Loomis 

Martin Balsam as Private Investigator Arbogast 
John McIntire as Deputy Sheriff Al Chambers 
Simon Oakland as Dr. Richmond 

Frank Albertson as Tom Cassidy 

Pat Hitchcock as Caroline 

Vaughn Taylor as George Lowery 

Lurene Tuttle as Mrs. Chambers 

John Anderson as California Charlie 

Mort Mills as highway patrol officer 

Janet Leigh as Marion Crane 


On a hot Friday afternoon in Phoenix, Arizona, Marion Crane (Janet Leigh) spends her 
lunch hour in a hotel room with her lover, Sam Loomis (John Gavin). Marion is tired 
of meeting Sam on the sly and voices her hope that they can legitimize their 
relationship. However, Sam cannot afford to marry Marion at the moment due to his 
ongoing alimony payments to his ex-wife and being saddled with his father's debts. 
The issue remains unresolved; Marion goes back to work and Sam returns to Fairvale, 
California, where he lives and runs a hardware store. 
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Later that afternoon, Marion impulsively steals $40,000 cash from the real estate office 
where she works and decides to drive to Fairvale and surprise Sam. On the way, 
Marion gets lost and ends up at the remote Bates Motel. As it is rainy and dark, she 
decides to check in for the night. There doesn't seem to be anyone working at the 
office, but Marion sees an old woman in the window of the house next door. She 
honks her horn and a young, handsome man comes out of the house and introduces 
himself as Norman Bates (Anthony Perkins). He explains that Marion is their only 
guest; the Bates Motel doesn't get many visitors since the main highway moved. 
Norman offers Marion Cabin 1 and dinner up at the house. 


Norman leaves Marion to unpack her things while he prepares dinner. Suddenly, 
Marion hears the stern voice of an elderly woman coming from the Bates home. It's 
Norman Bates's mother, who is refusing to let her son bring Marion to the house, 
accusing him of having a "cheap, erotic mind." Marion watches Norman emerges from 
the house with a tray. He is clearly embarrassed, explaining that his mother is "not 
herself today." Norman suggests that they eat in the parlor behind the office instead. 
As Marion eats, Norman shares his philosophy that all people are enclosed in their 
own private traps, from which they are fruitlessly trying to escape. Norman's trap is 
living with and taking care of his overbearing mother. He explains that Mrs. Bates has 
dealt with a lot of grief in her life - first, Norman's father died, leaving her to raise her 
son alone. She eventually met a new man, who convinced her to buy the motel, but 
then he also died. Now, Mrs. Bates has nobody but Norman. 


After Marion has retired to her cabin, Norman uncovers a hidden peephole in the parlor 
wall and watches Marion undress. As soon as she is gone from sight, Norman storms 
back to the house. Meanwhile, Marion takes a shower. As she bathes, a figure appears 
behind her. Then, in one of the most famous scenes in film history, an old woman rips 
the curtain aside. The attacker's face is obscured as she lifts her knife in the air and 
stabs Marion multiple times. Marion screams, but to no avail. Her deed done, the 
woman leaves, and Marion dies. 


Norman, realizing what his mother has done, rushes out of his house. He is horrified 
to see Marion dead on the floor of the bathroom, but forces himself to clean up the 
mess his mother has made. He places Marion's body in the trunk of her car, along 
with all of her belongings - including the folded-up newspaper containing the stolen 
money. Then, Norman drives the car into a nearby swamp and watches as it sinks 
from view. 


The next day, Lila Crane (Vera Miles) comes barging into Sam Loomis’ hardware store 
in Fairvale looking for her sister, but Sam hasn't seen her. Soon thereafter, a private 
detective, Milton Arbogast, arrives; he is also looking for Marion. Sam and Lila wait at 
the hardware store in case Marion returns, while Arbogast investigates every hotel 
and motel in the area. Finally, he reaches the Bates Motel. Norman innocently tells 
Arbogast that nobody has stayed there in weeks. When Arbogast asks to see the guest 
registry, though, he finds the name "Marie Samuels", which is clearly Marion's alias. 
Norman "suddenly remembers" Marion, and tells Arbogast that she came in on a rainy 
night and left early the next morning. He hints that his mother met Marion, but will 
not let Arbogast speak to the old woman. Unsatisfied but stuck, Arbogast leaves. He 
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calls Lila and Sam from a pay phone and expresses his suspicion of Norman. He says 
that he will go back to the motel to speak to Mrs. Bates and then meet them at the 
hardware store in an hour or so. After hanging up, Detective Arbogast returns to the 
Bates Motel. He goes into the office, but Norman Bates isn't there, so he decides to 
go into the Bates house, where the lights are still on. Just as Arbogast reaches the top 
of the staircase, Mrs. Bates comes rushing out of the door with her knife raised. She 
stabs a shocked Arbogast; he tumbles down the staircase and lands on the ground, 
where Mrs. Bates finishes him off. 


Back at the hardware store, Lila has a bad feeling - Arbogast said he'd be back in an 
hour but it's been three. Sam tells Lila to wait at the hardware store in case Arbogast 
returns; he knows where the Bates Motel is so he will go there to see if he can track 
down the detective. Meanwhile, Norman is at the edge of the swamp again, insinuating 
that he has gotten rid of Arbogast's car and body the same way he disposed of 
Marion's. Sam arrives at the Bates Motel, and he calls out Arbogast's name. Norman 
hears Sam's voice, but he does not move to welcome his new visitor. Sam returns to 
the hardware store with no news of Arbogast, but says that he did glimpse the old 
lady in the window. Sam suggests that he and Lila go and see the local Deputy Sheriff, 
Al Chambers. 


Sam and Lila explain their conundrum to Sheriff Chambers, who is not pleased with 
their late-night visit. Chambers sarcastically points out to Sam and Lila that Arbogast 
couldn't have gone back to see Norman Bates's mother because the old woman has 
been dead and buried for the past ten years. In the only murder-suicide on Fairvale's 
ledgers, Chambers recalls, Mrs. Bates poisoned her lover when she found out he was 
married and then took a helping of strychnine herself. Mrs. Chambers adds that 
Norman found the bodies of his mother and the man together in bed. Sam, however, 
has seen an old woman in the window of the Bates house, and presumably, so had 
Arbogast. 


Back at the Bates house, Norman carries his protesting mother into the fruit cellar to 
hide, insisting that someone else will come looking for Marion and Arbogast. 


The next morning, Sam and Lila go to the Bates Motel themselves, pretending to be 
man and wife. Once Norman has checked them into a cabin, Lila shares her theory 
that Norman Bates took the $40,000 from Marion to save his failing business, and 
Arbogast found out, but somebody stopped him from revealing the truth. Sam 
approaches Norman in the office and distracts him so that Lila can sneak into the 
house. She enters Mrs. Bates's room, but nobody is inside. One side of the bed is 
deeply indented in the shape of a body, and the closet is full of an old woman's 
dresses. Back in the office, Sam openly accuses Norman of stealing the $40,000. 
Suddenly, Norman realizes that Lila has gone into the house and panics. He knocks 
Sam over the head with a vase and runs towards the house. Lila sees him coming and 
hides. 


Norman enters the house and rushes upstairs, thus giving Lila the chance to continue 
down into the cellar. When she reaches the dank and dusty room, she sees the figure 
of an old woman slouched in a chair, her back turned to Lila. Lila approaches her 
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slowly, saying, "Mrs. Bates." She touches the old woman's shoulder and turns her 
around - revealing that it is only a skeleton in a wig and a dress. Lila screams. Just 
then, Norman charges into the cellar wearing a matching grey wig and one of his 
mother's dresses, he has a knife in his hand and a maniacal grin on his face. Before 
he can attack Lila, however, Sam comes in, wrestles Norman to the ground, and 
disarms him. 


That night, a crowd is gathered in front of the Fairvale County Courthouse. Inside, Al 
Chambers is sitting with Sam and Lila, while Dr. Fred Richman (Simon Oakland), a 
psychiatrist, explains that Norman Bates no longer exists. His "mother" persona has 
taken over and has confessed to murdering Marion and Arbogast and hiding their cars 
in the swamp. Richman explains that when Mrs. Bates was alive, she was clingy and 
demanding. When she took a lover, Norman became jealous, which drove him to kill 
both of them. After committing matricide, Norman stole his mother's corpse, hid her 
body in the fruit cellar, and convinced himself that she was still alive. He had 
conversations with his mother, and at times, became her completely. Because he was 
so jealous of his mother when she had a boyfriend, Norman imagined that this mother 
would be equally jealous of his sexual needs. Therefore, whenever Norman found 
himself attracted to a woman, the "mother" side of him would take over and "go wild." 
Dr. Richman points out that Norman was attracted to Marion, and therefore, his 
"mother" became jealous and killed her. 


Richman reveals that Norman did not even know about the $40,000 and that it's likely 
in the swamp. "These were crimes of passion, not profit," he says. Later, we see 
Norman sitting on a stool in his empty cell. His mother's voice echoes in his head, 
regretting that she turned in her own son. "They'll put him away now, as I should 
have, years ago," she says. She refuses to take responsibility for the murders and 
criticizes Norman for trying to blame her, since she's helpless and innocent. A fly lands 
on Norman's hand, and his mother's voice crows, "let them see what kind of person I 
am. I'm not even going to swat that fly." 


Filming 

The film, independently produced and financed by Hitchcock, was shot at Revue 
Studios, the same location as his television show. Psycho was shot on a tight 
budget of $807,000, beginning on November 11, 1959, and ending on February 1, 
1960. Filming started in the morning and finished by six p.m. or earlier on 
Thursdays (when Hitchcock and his wife would dine at Chasen's). Nearly the whole 
film was shot with 50 mm lenses on 35 mm cameras. This provided an angle of 
view similar to human vision, which helped to further involve the audience. 


Before shooting began in November, Hitchcock dispatched assistant director 
Hilton A. Green to Phoenix to scout locations and shoot the opening scene. The 
shot was supposed to be an aerial shot of Phoenix that slowly zoomed into the 
hotel window of a passionate Marion and Sam. Ultimately, the helicopter footage 
proved too shaky and had to be spliced with footage from the studio. Another 
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crew filmed day and night footage on Highway 99 between Gorman and Fresno, 
California for projection when Marion drives from Phoenix. Footage of her driving 
into Bakersfield to trade her car is also shown. They also provided the location 
shots for the scene in which she is discovered sleeping in her car by the highway 
patrolman. In one street scene shot in downtown Phoenix, Christmas decorations 
were discovered to be visible; rather than re-shoot the footage, Hitchcock chose 
to add a graphic to the opening scene marking the date as "Friday, December the 
Eleventh". 


Green also took photos of a prepared list of 140 locations for later reconstruction 
in the studio. These included many real estate offices and homes such as those 
belonging to Marion and her sister. He also found a girl who looked just like he 
imagined Marion and photographed her whole wardrobe, which would enable 
Hitchcock to demand realistic looks from Helen Colvig, the wardrobe supervisor. 
The look of the Bates house was modelled on Edward Hopper's painting House by 
the Railroad, a fanciful portrait of the Second Empire Victorian home at 18 
Conger Avenue in Haverstraw, New York. 


Lead actors Perkins and Leigh were given freedom to interpret their roles and 
improvise as long as it did not involve moving the camera. An example of Perkins's 
improvisation is Norman's habit of eating candy corn. Tavetianeist filming, 
Hitchcock created and hid various versions of the "Mother corpse" prop in Leigh's 
dressing room closet. Leigh took the joke well, and she wondered whether it was 
done to keep her in suspense or to judge which corpse would be scarier for the 
audience. 


Hitchcock was forced uncharacteristically to do retakes for some scenes. The 
final shot in the shower scene, which starts with an extreme close-up on Marion's 
eye and zooms in and out, proved difficult for Leigh because the water splashing 
in her eyes made her want to blink, and the cameraman had trouble as well because 
he had to manually focus while moving the camera. Retakes were required for the 
opening scene because Hitchcock felt that Leigh and Gavin were not passionate 
enough. Leigh had trouble saying "Not inordinately" for the real estate office 
scene, requiring additional retakes. Lastly, the scene in which "Mother" is 
discovered required complicated coordination of the chair turning around, Vera 
Miles (as Lila Crane) hitting the light bulb, and a lens flare, which proved to be 
difficult. Hitchcock forced retakes until all three elements were affected to his 
satisfaction. 
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According to Hitchcock, a series of shots with Arbogast going up the stairs in 
the Bates house before he is stabbed were done by assistant director Hilton A. 
Green, working with storyboard artist Saul Bass’ drawings only while Hitchcock 
was incapacitated with the common cold. However, upon viewing the dailies of the 
shots, Hitchcock was forced to scrap them. He claimed they were "no good" 
because they did not portray "an innocent person but a sinister man who was going 
up those stairs". Hitchcock later re-shot the scene, though a little of the cut 
footage made its way into the film. Filming the murder of Arbogast proved 
problematic, owing to the overhead camera angle necessary to hide the film's 
twist. A camera track constructed on pulleys alongside the stairway together with 
a chair like device had to be constructed and thoroughly tested over a period of 
weeks. 


Alfred Hitchcock's cameo is a signature occurrence in most of his films. In 
Psycho, he can be seen through a window—wearing a Stetson hat—standing 
outside Marion Crane's office. Wardrobe mistress Rita Riggs has said that 
Hitchcock chose this scene for his cameo so that he could be in a scene with his 
daughter, who played one of Marion's colleagues. Others have suggested that he 
chose this early appearance in the film in order to avoid distracting the audience. 


Shower scene 


The murder of Leigh's character in the shower is the film's pivotal scene and one 
of the best-known in all of cinema. As such, it spawned numerous myths and 
legends. It was shot from December 17-23, 1959, after Leigh had twice 
postponed the filming, first because of a cold and then because of her period. 
The finished scene runs some three minutes, and its flurry of action and edits 
has produced contradictory attempts to count its parts. Hitchcock himself 
contributed to this pattern, telling Truffaut that "there were seventy camera 
setups for forty-five seconds of footage", and maintaining to other interviewers 
that there were "seventy-eight pieces of film". The 2017 documentary 78/52: 
Hitchcock's Shower Scene, by director Alexandre O. Philippe, latches onto this 
last figure for the production's tagline, ‘78 Shots & 52 Cuts That Changed Cinema 
Forever’. But in his careful description of the shower scene, film scholar Philip J. 
Skerry counted only 60 separate shots, with a table breaking down the middle 34 
by type, camera position, angle, movement, focus, POV, and subject. Absent an 
alternative tabulation, Richard Schickel and Frank Capra, in their 2001 book The 
Men Who Made the Movies, concluded the most reasonable calculation was 60. 
Many are close-ups, including extreme close-ups, except for medium shots in the 
shower directly before and directly after the murder. The combination of the 
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close shots with their short duration makes the sequence feel more subjective 
than if the images were presented alone or in a wider angle, an example of the 
technique Hitchcock described as "transferring the menace from the screen into 
the mind of the audience". 


The shadowy figure from the shower scene 


To capture the straight-on shot of the shower head, the camera had to be 
equipped with a long lens. The inner holes on the shower head were blocked and 
the camera placed a sufficient distance away so that the water, while appearing 
to be aimed directly at the lens, actually went around and past it. 


The soundtrack of screeching violins, violas, and cellos was an original all-strings 
piece by composer Bernard Herrmann titled "The Murder". Hitchcock originally 
intended to have no music for the sequence (and all motel scenes), but Herrmann 
insisted he try his composition. Afterward, Hitchcock agreed it vastly intensified 
the scene, and nearly doubled Herrmann's salary. The blood in the scene 
was Hershey's chocolate syrup, which shows up better on black-and-white film, 
and has more realistic density than stage blood. The sound of the knife entering 
flesh was created by plunging a knife into a casaba melon. 


There are varying accounts whether Leigh 
was in the shower the entire time or a body 
double was used for some parts of the 
murder sequence and its aftermath. In an 
interview with Roger Ebertand, in the 
book by Stephen Rebello, Alfred 
Hitchcock and the Making of Psycho, Leigh 
stated she appeared in the scene the 
entire time and Hitchcock used a stand-in only for the sequence in which Norman 
wraps Marion's body ina shower curtain and places it in the trunk of her car. The 
2010 book The Girl in Alfred Hitchcock's Shower by Robert Graysmith and the 
documentary 78/52: Hitchcock's | Shower Scene contradicts __ this, 
identifying Marli Renfro as Leigh's body double for some of the shower scene's 
shots. Graysmith also stated that Hitchcock later acknowledged Renfro's 
participation in the scene. Rita Riggs, who was in charge of the wardrobe, claims 
it was Leigh in the shower the entire time, explaining that Leigh did not wish to 
be nude and so she devised strategic items including pasties, moleskin, and 
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bodystockings, to be pasted on Leigh for the scene. Riggs and Leigh went through 
strip tease magazines that showed all the different costumes, but none of them 
worked because they all had tassels on them. 


As you know, you could not take the camera and just show a nude woman, it had 
to be done impressionistically. So, it was done with little pieces of film, the head, 
the feet, the hand, etc. In that scene there were 78 pieces of film in about 45 
seconds. 


A popular myth emerged that ice- 
cold water was used in the shower 
scene to make Leigh's scream 
realistic. Leigh denied this on 
numerous occasions, saying the crew 
was accommodating, using hot water 
throughout the week-long shoot. All 
of the screams are Leigh's. Another 
myth was that graphic designer Saul Bass directed the shower scene. This was 
denied by several figures associated with the film, including Leigh, who stated: 
"Absolutely not! I have emphatically said this in any interview I've ever given. 
I've said it to his face in front of other people ... I was in that shower for seven 
days, and, believe me, Alfred Hitchcock was right next to his camera for every 
one of those seventy-odd shots". Hilton A. Green, the assistant director, also 
rebuts Bass's claim: "There is not a shot in that movie that I didn't roll the 
camera for. And I can tell you I never rolled the camera for Mr. Bass". Roger 
Ebert, a longtime admirer of Hitchcock's work, summarily dismissed the rumor: 
"It seems unlikely that a perfectionist with an ego like Hitchcock's would let 
someone else direct such a scene". 


Commentators — such as Stephen 
Rebello and Bill Krohn have argued in 
favor of Bass's contribution to the 
scene in his capacity as_ visual 
consultant and storyboard artist. Along 
with designing the opening credits, 
Bass is termed "Pictorial Consultant" in 
the credits. When _ interviewing 
Hitchcock in 1967, Francois Truffaut asked about the extent of Bass's 
contribution, to which Hitchcock replied that in addition to the titles, Bass had 
provided storyboards for the Arbogast murder (which he claimed to have 
rejected), but made no mention of Bass's having provided storyboards for the 
shower scene. 
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According to Bill Krohn's Hitchcock At Work, Bass's first claim to have directed 
the scene was in 1970, when he provided a magazine with 48 drawings used as 
storyboards as proof of his contribution. Krohn's analysis of the production, while 
rebutting Bass's claims for having directed the scene, notes that these 
storyboards did introduce key aspects of the final scene—most notably, the fact 
that the killer appears as a silhouette, and details such as the close-ups of the 
slashing knife, Leigh's desperate outstretched arm, the shower curtain being torn 
off its hooks, and the transition from the drain to Marion Crane's dead eye. Krohn 
notes that this final transition is highly reminiscent of the iris titles that Bass 
created for Vertigo. Krohn also notes that Hitchcock shot the scene with two 
cameras: one aBNC Mitchell, the other a handheld French Eclair camera 
which Orson Welles had used in Touch of Evil (1958). In order to create an ideal 
montage for the greatest emotional impact on the audience, Hitchcock shot a lot 
of footage of this scene which he trimmed down in the editing room. He even 
brought a Moviola on the set to gauge the footage required. The final sequence, 
which his editor George Tomasini worked on with Hitchcock's advice, however did 
not go far beyond the basic structural elements set up by Bass's storyboards. 


According to Donald Spoto in The Dark Side of Genius and to Stephen Rebello 
in Alfred Hitchcock and the Making of Psycho, Hitchcock's wife and trusted 
collaborator, Alma Reville, spotted a blooper in one of the last edits 
of Psycho before its of ficial release: after Marion was supposedly dead, one could 
see her blink. According to Patricia Hitchcock, talking in Laurent Bouzereau's 
"making of" documentary, Alma spotted that Leigh's character appeared to take 
a breath. In either case, the post- 
mortem activity was edited out and 
was never seen by audiences. Although 
Marion's eyes should be dilated after 
her death, the contact lenses 
necessary for this effect would have 
required six weeks of acclimation to 
wear them, so Hitchcock decided to 


forgo them. 


It is often claimed that, despite its graphic nature, the shower scene never once 
shows a knife puncturing flesh. However, a frame-by-frame analysis of the 
sequence shows one shot in which the knife appears to penetrate Leigh's 
abdomen, but the effect was created by lighting and reverse motion. Leigh 
herself was so affected by this scene when she saw it, that she no longer took 
showers unless she absolutely had to; she would lock all the doors and windows 
and would leave the bathroom and shower door open. She never realized until she 
first watched the film "how vulnerable and defenceless one is". 


eee 
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Before production, Leigh and Hitchcock fully discussed what the scene meant: 


Marion had decided to go back to Phoenix, come clean, and take the consequence, 
so when she stepped into the bathtub it was as if she were stepping into the 
baptismal waters. The spray beating down on her was purifying the corruption 
from her mind, purging the evil from her soul. She was like a virgin again, tranquil, 
at peace. 


Film theorist Robin Wood also discusses how the shower washes "away her guilt". 
He comments upon the "alienation effect" of killing of f the "apparent center of 
the film" with which spectators had identified. The scene was the subject 
of Alexandre O. Philippe's 2017 documentary 78/52: Hitchcock's Shower Scene, 
the title of which references the putative number of cuts and set-ups, 
respectively, that Hitchcock used to shoot it. 


Please visit the following web links 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Psycho_(1960_ film) 
https://www.imdb.com/title/tt0054215/plotsummary/ 
https://www.gradesaver.com/psycho/study-guide/summary 


Psycho Characters 


Marion Crane 


Marion (played by Janet Leigh) is a young, single woman who lives with her sister 
Lila in Phoenix and works as a secretary ina real-estate office. She has a long- 
distance boyfriend, Sam Loomis (John Gavin), whom she desperately wants to 
marry. 


Sam Loomis 


Sam (played by John Gavin) is a handsome divorcé who runs a hardware store in 
Fairvale, California. He loves Marion Crane and sees her whenever he is in 
Phoenix on business. Unfortunately, due to Sam's father's debts and his alimony 
payments to his ex-wife, he does not yet have the means to marry Marion. 


Mr. Lowery 


Lowery (played by Vaughan Taylor) is a real-estate agent and the boss of Marion 
and Caroline. He is very straight-laced and cautious, even though he does keep a 
bottle of brandy hidden in his desk. 
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Marion's co-worker, Caroline (played by Hitchcock's daughter, Patricia) is a 
young married woman. She has an overbearing mother and keeps a secret stash 
of tranquilizers in her purse. 


Tom Cassidy 

Wealthy oil man Cassidy (played by Frank Albertson) has a larger-than-life 
personality, in stark comparison to Lowery. He is sleazy and loud, flirting with 
Marion in the office and openly admitting to not paying his taxes. He comes to 
Lowery's office because he is buying a house as a wedding gift for his daughter 
(in all cash, no less). 


Highway Patrol Cop 


Marion falls asleep in her car on the side of the highway, and the next morning, 
a cop (played by Mort Mills) wakes her up and asks her a number of questions. 
She behaves very suspiciously, leading the cop to follow her as she exchanges 
her car for a different one and makes her way up to Fairvale. 


California Charlie 


The used car salesman (played by John Anderson) is surprised that Marion is in 
such a hurry to exchange her old car with Arizona plates for one with California 
plates. He urges her to take the new car for a spin, but she is eager to finalize 
the deal and leave. California Charlie is suspicious of Marion's behavior, but he 
lets her go on her way without questioning her further. 


Norman Bates 


Norman (played by Anthony Perkins) might be one of cinema's greatest villains, 
but when Marion first encounters him, he is nothing but sweet and gracious. As 
most movie lovers know, though, Norman has a dark side that he cannot control. 


He grew up with a single mother after his father died, and, by his account, had a 
very happy childhood. Then, his mother met another man who convinced her to 
buy what became the Bates Motel. After the main highway moved, however, the 
motel remained mostly empty, thus proving to be a bad investment. Then, ina 
jealous rage, Norman killed his mother and her lover; he told police it was a 
murder-suicide. Even though he got away with his crime, Norman was plagued 
with guilt, so he stole his mother's corpse and preserved it. He kept it in the 
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20 and behaved as if Mrs. Bates was still alive. He eventually started to 
dress up in her clothes and speak like her, as well. He assumed that because he 
was so jealous of his mother and her lover, that she would feel the same way 
about him. Therefore, whenever Norman felt attracted to another woman, his 
"mother" would kill her. 


Even though Marion is not the first woman that Norman's "mother" has killed, it 
is her death that starts the chain of events leading to Norman's capture. 


Lila Crane 


Little is known about Marion's sister, Lila (played by Vera Miles), other than the 
fact that she is single, works at a music shop, and lives with Marion in Phoenix. 
Hitchcock openly admitted that Lila, Arbogast, and Sam are mostly functional 
characters that exist mostly to uncover Norman Bates's secrets after Marion's 
death. 


Det. Milton Arbogast 

Arbogast (played by Martin Balsam) is a private detective that Lowery has hired 
to find Marion in the hopes of getting Cassidy's money back and settling the 
matter privately. Arbogast is a good detective with strong instincts, though he 
does come off rather brash at times. Unfortunately, he dies at the hands of 
"Mrs. Bates" while investigating the Bates Motel. 


Sheriff Al Chambers 


Chambers (played by John McIntire) is the Deputy Sheriff in Fairvale and a 
straightforward, honest man. When Sam and Lila come to him after Arbogast's 
disappearance, he immediately encourages them to involve the police in the 
matter. Chambers and his wife (played by Lurene Tuttle) are friendly, decent 
small-town folk who balk at making late-night phone calls, know everyone in 
town, and attend church every Sunday. 


Dr. Fred Richmond 


Dr. Richmond (played by Simon Oakland) only appears in the final moments of 
Psycho for the purpose of explaining Norman's psychological condition to the 
police. He is smug and confident. 
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‘on Bates" 


The voice of Mrs. Bates in Psycho is pieced together from three different 
voice-over actors. The actual Mrs. Bates died at the hands of her son, Norman, 
10 years before the film takes place. However, Norman has convinced herself 
that his mother is still alive; he stole her corpse, preserved it, and even dresses 
up as her on occasion. At the end of the film, Norman has "become Mrs. Bates" 
entirely. 


Psycho Themes 
Voyeurism 


Hitchcock instructed cinematographer John Russell to shoot Psycho using 50 
mm lenses, which "give the closest approximation to human vision technically 
possible. ‘He wanted the camera, being the eyes of the audience all the time, to 
let them [view the action] as if they were seeing it with their own eyes....'" 
(Rebello 93). 


Hitchcock introduces the visual theme of voyeurism from the very first shot of 
Psycho - he invites the viewer behind the drawn blinds and through the window 
of Sam and Marion's hotel room. Later, when Norman is watching Marion 
undress in her cabin at the Bates Motel, Hitchcock uses point-of-view shots to 
implicate the audience in Norman's spying. 


Narratively, the theme of voyeurism in the film indicates that human sexual 
urges can fester and go sour when suppressed for too long. Marion's desire to 
stop hiding her relationship with Sam drives her to steal Cassidy's money; 
Norman's secret yearning for Marion drives his "mother" to kill. By placing the 
audience in the place of the spy and not the object of his/her gaze, Hitchcock 
warns his viewer about the dangerous effects of our own hidden desires. 


The Destruction of the American Dream 


Psycho dismantles a number of tenets that (still) are important to American 
society. Most prominently, Hitchcock unravels the role of the mother through 
Norman and Mrs. Bates. Not only does the film imply a past incestuous 
relationship between mother and son, but Norman's sexual urges are what bring 
out his "mother" side. 
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Meanwhile, Marion's crime disrupts many commonly accepted images of 
American society. First, she steals from her boss, a man who trusts her 
implicitly with his money and kindly allows her to go home early when she 
complains of a headache. Later, Marion is so eager to get out of the used car lot 
that California Charlie, unable to accept Marion's unorthodox behavior, 
practically begs her to bargain with him. The Bates Motel itself, a failing family 
business, is a visual symbol of the corruptive power of the American Dream. It 
is the shell of a livelihood where conventional relationships (like mother and son, 
or husband and wife) can only exist on the surface, and beneath which lie the 
rotten reality. 


Internal Darkness 


Nothing in Psycho is what it seems; everyone has something to hide. Marion and 
Sam fool around in hotels during her lunch hour, Marion's co-worker, Caroline, 
has a purse full of tranquilizers, Cassidy doesn't pay taxes, Lowery has a secret 
stash of liquor, Marion steals and lies, and charming Norman has the most 
shocking secret of all. "Arbogast sums it up neatly when he says of the Bates 
Motel: ‘This is the first place that looks like it's hiding from the world" (Spoto). 


Even as this darkness starts to 00ze out onto the surface, Hitchcock's 
characters are desperate to hide it. As Marion is running away, she lies time and 
time again to conceal the true nature of her trip; she even trades in her black 
car for a white one, trying to maintain the image of innocence. At the Bates 
Motel, when Marion suggests that Norman put his mother in a home, he starts 
to become angry - but manages to pull "mother" back just in time; he manages to 
avoid arousing Marion's suspicion. Later, after Marion's murder, Norman works 
hard to restore the clean, white bathroom before burying all the physical 
evidence in an endless black swamp. Then, the final shot in the film is of a chain 
pulling Marion's white car out of the grimy darkness; now, everyone's secrets 
are out, but the world is no happier for it. 


Duality 


The theme of duality is an important one in Psycho, most visibly in the form of 
Norman's bifurcated psyche. Furthermore, Hitchcock frequently uses mirrors 
to underline the dual nature of all human beings. For example, he places Marion 
in the frame with her reflection a number of times. She actually looks in the 
mirror when she's with Sam in the hotel room and at home. However, after she 
has stolen the money, Marion does not consider her own image, even though she 
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is in front of a mirror in the used car lot bathroom, in the Bates Motel office, 
and in Cabin 1. This signifies that Marion, in the throes of madness, is unable to 
take responsibility for her actions or to extricate herself; it takes meeting 
Norman for her to be able to realize the ramifications of what she's done. By 
contrast, when Lila is exploring the Bates house, she not only sees her 
reflection in the mirror, but she is scared of it. 


Hitchcock's decision to cast Vera Miles, Janet Leigh, John Gavin, and Norman 
Bates also emphasizes the idea of duality; the male and female pairs resemble 
each other closely. Marion and Norman are the versions of Sam and Lila who 
have succumbed to madness. 


Isolation 


Throughout Psycho, Hitchcock prefers to isolate his characters in the frame, 
using mostly alternating close-ups even during close conversations and/or 
intimate encounters. Raymond Durgnat writes, "the close-up both enlarges 
(intensifies) and isolates (blots out the rest of the world). While each character 
is speaking, the spectator sees, feels, becomes him and only him" (Kolker 96). 


The most notable example of Hitchcock cross-cutting one-shots is during 
Marion and Norman's conversation in the parlor of the Bates Motel, in which 
they are appropriately discussing being stuck in their own private traps. As 
Marion learns more about Norman's life, Hitchcock increasingly highlights the 
stuffed birds around him in his one-shots. Like he has done with Mrs. Bates, 
Norman has treated, maintained, and displayed the birds as if they are still 
alive. They alone know his secrets, while he will never be able to have a normal 
relationship with Marion, a living person with whom he strikes up an immediate 
kinship. 


Filial piety 

Hitchcock seems to take a great deal of pleasure in subverting the universal 
value of filial piety, and not just with Norman and Mrs. Bates. In the very first 
scene, Sam suggests to Marion that once they're alone in her home, they might 
“turn mother's picture to the wall," thus corrupting the respectable familial 
scene that Marion has just been describing. Meanwhile, Sam himself is burdened 
by his father's debt. In Lowery's office, Cassidy speaks of his soon-to-be 
married daughter as his "baby," boasting about how his money has prevented 
her from ever suffering. However, Jean Douchet writes of Cassidy's unseen 
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one "she will probably be better without the $40,000 house, which is 
clearly a symbol of her father's power over her" (Kolker 76). 


Ultimately, the parents in Psycho are not nurturers or guides. Rather, they 
callously exert power over their children and repay their offspring's devotion 
with pain and suffering. 


Hidden Sexuality 


Mid 20th-century filmmakers like Alfred Hitchcock had to be constantly aware 
of the stringent production code that determined whether or not a film was 
suitable for theater audiences. While Hitchcock had become very skilled in 
tricking the MPAA censors into letting him have his way, he definitely pushes 
the envelope as much as possible with his depiction of hidden sexuality in 
Psycho. He constantly underlines the connection between sexuality and shame. 
Sam and Marion need to keep their sexual attraction secret because they are 
not married. Norman watches Marion undress through a peephole, and his 

"mother" punishes him for his sexual urges by killing Marion. We later learn that 
Norman was jealous of his mother's sexual relationship with a new man, which is 
what led him to commit matricide ten years before. 


However, gossipy Mrs. Chambers points out society's disapproval of the 
widowed Mrs. Bates taking a lover by emphasizing that Norman found their 
bodies "in bed" together. Finally, when Lila is investigating Norman's bedroom, 
she finds a book with nothing printed on the cover; its contents cause her to 
raise her eyebrows. The implication here is that the book contains pornography 
(it was common in Victorian times for pornographic material to be published with 
a blank spine.) In this way, Hitchcock cleverly portrays the sexual proclivities of 
his characters without explicitly demonstrating them to the audience. 


Psycho Glossary 
Alias 
(n) a false or assumed identity 


Alimony 


(n) a husband or wife's court-ordered provision for a spouse after separation or 
divorce (also referred to as child support) 
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Appease 


(v) to pacify or placate someone by acceding to their demands 


Deed 


(n) a legal document that is signed and delivered, especially one regarding the 
ownership of property or legal rights 


Formality 


(n) a thing that is done simply to comply with requirements of etiquette, 
regulations, or custom 


Gallantly 


(adj) brave or chivalrous 


Invalid 


(n) a person made weak or disabled by illness or injury 


Ledger 


(n) in hotel accounting, a guest ledger is used to track what happens each day 
for each individual booking 


MacGuf fin 


(n) a narrative device popularized by Hitchcock that is intended only as a trigger 
to advance the plot 


Matricide 
(n) The killing of one's mother 


Notarize 


(v) to certify or attest to (the validity of a signature ona document, for 
example) as a notary public 
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Pathological 


(adj) involving or caused by the nature of a physical or mental illness 


Pesticide 


(n) a substance used for destroying insects or other organisms that are harmful 
to cultivated plants or animals 


Pink Slip 


(n) a certificate of title establishing ownership of a vehicle 


Plea Bargain 


(n) an arrangement between a prosecutor and a defendant in which the 
defendant pleads guilty to a lesser charge in the expectation of leniency 


Red Herring 
(n) A clue or plot point that is intended to distract or mislead the audience away 
from the truth 


Strychnine 


(n) A toxic alkaloid that is often used as a pesticide for getting rid of small 
vertebrates like birds and rodents 


Tranguilizer 


(n) a drug that induces tranquility in a person; often used to lessen anxiety 


Transvestite 


(n) a person, usually a man, who derives pleasure from dressing in clothing 
usually worn by the opposite sex 


Taxidermy 
(n) the art of preparing, stuffing, and mounting the skins of animals with lifelike 
effect 
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IT IS REQUIRED 
THAT YOU SEE 


FROM THE 
VERY BEGINNING! 
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Hitchcock enforced a "no late admission" policy during the 
theatrical release of Psycho, which was unusual for the time. 


RELEASE 


The film was released on June 16, 1960, at the DeMille Theatre and the Baronet 
Theatre in New York City. It was the first film sold in the US on the basis that 
no one would be admitted to the theater after the film had started. 


Hitchcock's "no late admission" policy for the film was unusual for the time. It 
was not an entirely original publicity strategy as Clouzot had done the same in 
France for Les Diaboliques (1955). Hitchcock believed people who entered the 
theater late and thus never saw the appearance of star actress Janet Leigh would 
feel cheated. At first theater owners opposed the idea, thinking they would lose 
business. However, after the first day, the owners enjoyed long lines of people 
waiting to see the film. Shortly before the release of Psycho, Hitchcock promised 
a film in "the Diabolique manner". 


The week after the New York premiere, the film opened at the Paramount 
Theatre, Boston; the Woods Theatre, Chicago and the Arcadia Theatre, 
Philadelphia. After nine weeks of release at the DeMille and the Baronet, the film 
was released in neighborhood New York theaters, the first time a film had played 
on Broadway and the neighborhood theaters simultaneously. 


eee 
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Theatrical release poster ; 

KHKAKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEE ; 

Missing Bra Shot ; 
An Interesting Bit of Info on The Censored PSYCHO Shower Scene 

Universal's new release settles a Savant mystery. 


Over at Universal there's this special producer named Laurent Bouzereau who's 
put out some simply terrific special edition laserdiscs. Expensive collector's 
editions often become vanity showcases, with ‘documentaries’ that sandwich 
interview bites with redundant film clips. ‘Supplemental materials’ can turn out 
to be little more than hastily assembled trailers and stills. But the extras on the 
boxed laser sets of Bouzereau[pi]s JAWS and 1941 are generous, thorough, and 
meticulously detailed. 
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Mr. Bouzereau's latest ‘supplemental production’ proves again that it is possible 
to write an intelligent document for a film and avoid the ‘talking-heads 
congratulating each other’ syndrome. The PSYCHO DVD, besides presenting 
intact the famous motel-tour trailer, also shows a censored shot from the much- 
touted shower scene: While voyeur Norman Bates peers through a peephole, 
there is an extra, short glimpse of Marion Crane unhooking her bra. 


This would be no big deal if the document didn't point out so well just how many 
American movie taboos Hitchcock was breaking with PSYCHO. Janet Leigh had 
already played half a scene ina brassiere, which, even though it now seems hard 
to understand, was an unheard-of scandal for the time, like the shock of Otto 
Preminger using the word ‘virgin’ in THE MOON IS BLUE. Just showing a toilet 
onscreen was considered a no-no. If you need a good example of this, in THE 
GRAPES OF WRATH John Ford had to fight for permission to use just the sound 
of flushing when his two Oakie kids see their first indoor plumbing - the toilet 
itself remains offscreen! 


I was hoping that the missing bra shot would be there, because about a year ago, 
a college friend of mine named Douglas R. (Doc) Haise brought my attention to 
it. He pointed out that we both had been looking at it for over thirty years! 


‘ - 
4 
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Doug retrieved the ‘Hitchcock/Truffaut’ interview book that we had both read 
in high school, and that in my case, had a big influence on the decision to stop 
being realistic about life and to try to work in the movies instead. There on page 


tls 
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213, in the middle of a two-page spread of frame enlargements from the shower 
sequence, was a still of Marion Crane with her bra undone. The director must've 
slipped acolyte Francois an alternate cut of the scene from which to pull stills, 
which, judging from his sly personality, seems exactly the kind of cute stunt Hitch 
would pull. 


Over the years, Doug had asked ‘experts’ more than once about the extra shot 
shown in the Truffaut book, and been either ignored or dismissed. When I finally 
saw the cut scene on the DVD, it was nice to see Doug's observant eye vindicated. 
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https://www.imdb.com/title/tt0047396/?ref_=ttls_li_tt 
Visit this web link: 


https://the.hitchcock.zone/wiki/Rear_Window_(1954) 
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Introduction 


Rear Window (1954) is an intriguing, brilliant, macabre Hitchcockian visual study of 
obsessive human curiosity and voyeurism. John Michael Hayes' screenplay was based 
on Cornell Woolrich's (with pen-name William Irish) original 1942 short story or 
novelette, Jt Had to Be Murder. 


This film masterpiece was made entirely on one confined set built at Paramount 
Studios - a realistic courtyard composed of 32 apartments (12 completely furnished) 
- at a non-existent address in Manhattan (125 W. 9th Street). Each of the tenants of 
the other apartments offered an observant comment of marriage and a complete 
survey of male/female relationships (all the way from honeymooners to a murderous 
spouse), as the main protagonist watched / spied / and spectated through his 'rear 
window' on them. Remarkably, the camera angles were largely from the protagonist's 
own apartment, so the film viewer (in a dark theatre) saw the inhabitants of the other 
apartments almost entirely from his point of view - to share in his voyeuristic 
surveillance. 


Concurrent with the crime-thriller theme of mysterious activities of apartment 
neighbors was the struggle of the passively-observant and immobile protagonist 
(James Stewart), a magazine photographer who was impotently confined to a 
wheelchair while recuperating in his Greenwich Village apartment and fearful of the 
imprisoning effects of marriage. He struggled, as he did with his plaster cast, to 
overcome his noncommittal feelings and reluctance to get married to his high-fashion 
model fiancee-girlfriend (Grace Kelly). In the midst of the most tense situation in 
another context, she daringly flashed a wedding ring to him to clue him in with the 
‘evidence.’ 


This film - one of Hitchcock's greatest thrillers, especially in its final twenty minutes, 
received only four Academy Award nominations (with no Oscars): Best Director, Best 
Screenplay (John Michael Hayes), Best Color Cinematography (Robert Burks), and 
Best Sound Recording. Un-nominated for her erotically-charged performance in this 
film as a rich society woman, the glowingly-beautiful Grace Kelly won the Best Actress 
Oscar in the same year for her deglamourized role in 7he Country Girl (1954). This 
was her second of three films for Hitchcock (she had already made Dia/ M for Murder 
(1954) and would next star in 7o Catch a Thief (1955)), before leaving acting in 1956 
to marry Prince Rainier of Monaco. And this was Stewart's second of four appearances 
for Hitchcock (he had already starred in Rope (1948), and would go on to be featured 
in The Man Who Knew Too Much (1956) and Vertigo (1958)). 


In brief, the protagonist and some of the neighboring characters (with the hero's 
manufactured names) in the courtyard apartments were: 


The Protagonist and His Apartment Neighbors 


the lead character (protagonist), a 
successful globe-trotting action 
photographer for a magazine, who was 
confined to his apartment with a 
broken leg in a cast 


L. B. "Jeff" Jefferies (James 
Stewart) 


a young musical composer/songwriter 
who lived in his studio and struggled to 
make an income; his piano playing 
provided some of the soundtrack 


Songwriter (Ross Bagdasarian) 


a sexy, tall, blonde voluptuous young 
dancer, who exercised in skimpy 
outfits and battled against numerous 
suitors 


"Miss Torso" (Georgine Darcy) 


a lonely, suicidal, solitary middle-aged 
woman, who drank and took pills, and 
lived below the Thorwald's apartment 


"Miss Lonelyhearts" (Judith 
Evelyn) 


a hard-working, costume-jewelry 
traveling salesman living with his 
bedridden, nagging invalid wife; 
Thorwald was suspected of a hideous 
murder, the killing and dismemberment 
of his wife 


Lars Thorwald (Raymond Burr in 
a pre-Perry Mason appearance) 
and wife Anna (Irene Winston) 


a dog-loving couple who lived above 
the Thorwald's apartment, but spent 
most of the time out on their fire 
escape (to escape the summer NYC 
heat); their dog was suspected to have 
been murdered by Lars Thorwald 
because it was digging in the 
flowerbed (where body parts were 
buried?) 


an amorous man and woman on 
honeymoon, in their new apartment, 
with the shades usually drawn 


Man and Woman on Fire Escape 
(Frank Cady and Sara Berner) 


Newlyweds (Rand Harper and 
Havis Davenport) 


Songwriter's Party Guest with 


Poodle (Bess Flowers) eu gui eteae 


an older woman with a hearing device, 


MS ae ee res) usually in her yard creating abstract art 


"Woman with Bird" (Iphigenie 
Castiglioni) 


A Review 
Roger Ebert [February 20, 2000] 


Roger Ebert was the film critic of the Chicago 
Sun-Times from 1967 until his death in 2013. In 
1975, he won the Pulitzer Prize for distinguished 
criticism. 


The hero of Alfred Hitchcock's "Rear Window" is trapped in a wheelchair, 
and we're trapped, too--trapped inside his point of view, inside his lack of 
freedom and his limited options. When he passes his long days and nights 
by shamelessly maintaining a secret watch on his neighbours, we share 
his obsession. It's wrong, we know, to spy on others, but after all, aren't 
we always voyeurs when we go to the movies? Here's a film about a man 
who does on the screen what we do in the audience--look through a lens 
at the private lives of strangers. 


The man is a famous photographer named L.B. Jeffries--"Jeff" to his 
fiancée. He's played by James Stewart as a man of action who has been 
laid up with a broken leg and a heavy cast that runs all the way up to his 
hip. He never leaves his apartment and has only two regular visitors. One 
is his visiting nurse Stella (Thelma Ritter), who predicts trouble ("the New 
York State sentence for a Peeping Tom is six months in the workhouse"). 
The other is his fiancée, Lisa Fremont (Grace Kelly), an elegant model and 
dress designer, who despairs of ever getting him to commit himself. He 
would rather look at the lives of others than live inside his own skin, and 
Stella lectures him, "What people ought to do is get outside their own 
house and look in for a change." 


Jeff's apartment window shares a courtyard with many other windows (all 
built on a single set by Hitchcock), and as the days pass he becomes 
familiar with some of the other tenants. There is Miss Lonelyhearts, who 
throws dinner parties for imaginary gentleman callers; and Miss Torso, 
who throws drinks parties for several guys at a time; and a couple who 
lower their beloved little dog in a basket to the garden, and a composer 
who fears his career is going nowhere. And there is Thorvald (Raymond 
Burr), a man with a wife who spends all her days in bed and makes life 
miserable for him. One day the wife is no longer to be seen, and by piecing 
together several clues (a saw, a Suitcase, a newly dug spot in Thorvald's 
courtyard garden), Jeff begins to suspect that a murder has taken place. 


The way he determines this illustrates the method of the movie. Rarely 
has any film so boldly presented its methods in plain view. Jeff sits in his 
wheelchair, holding a camera with a telephoto lens, and looks first here 


and then there, like a movie camera would. What he sees, we see. What 
conclusions he draws, we draw--all without words, because the pictures 
add up to a montage of suspicion. 


In the earliest days of cinema, the Russian director Kuleshov performed a 
famous experiment in which he juxtaposed identical shots of a man's face 
with other shots. When the man was matched with food, audiences said 
the man looked hungry, and so on. The shots were neutral. The montage 
gave them meaning. "Rear Window" (1954) is like a feature-length 
demonstration of the same principle, in which the shots assembled in 
Jeff's mind add up to murder. 


I sometimes fancy that various archetypal situation circled tirelessly in 
Hitchcock's mind, like whales in a tank at the zoo. One of them was 
fascination of voyeurism--of watching people who do not know they are 
being watched. Another, famously, was the notion of an innocent man 
wrongly accused. And many of his films illustrate male impotence or 
indifference in the face of cool blond beauty. Much is said of Hitchcock's 
blonds (Kim Novak, Eva Marie Saint, Grace Kelly, Tippi Hedren), but 


observe that they are not erotic playmates so much as puzzles or threats. 
Lisa, the Kelly character, has a hopeless love for Jeff, who keeps her at 
arm's length with descriptions of his lifestyle; a fashion model wouldn't 
hold up in the desert or jungle, he tells her. 


But perhaps his real reason for keeping her away is fear of impotence, 
symbolized by the leg cast, and we are reminded of the strikingly similar 
relationship between Scotty, the Stewart character in "Vertigo," and the 
fashion illustrator played by Barbara Bel Geddes. She, too, loves him. He 
keeps his distance. She sympathizes with his vertigo, as Kelly nurses the 
broken leg. Both observe his voyeuristic obsessions. In "Vertigo," Scotty 
falls in love with a woman he has spied upon but never spoken to. In 
"Rear Window," he is in love with the occupation of photography, and 
becomes completely absorbed in reconstructing the images he has seen 
through his lens. He wants what he can spy at a distance, not what he 
can hold in his arms. 


Stewart is an interesting choice to play these characters. In the 1930s and 
1940s he played in light comedy, romances, crime stories and Westerns, 
almost always as a character we liked. After the war, he revealed a dark 
side in the fantasy scenes of Capra's "It's a Wonderful Life," and Hitchcock 
exploited that side, distant and cold, in "Rope," "The Man Who Knew Too 
Much," "Vertigo" and "Rear Window." To understand the curious impact 
of these roles, consider Tom Hanks, whose everyman appeal is often 
compared to Jimmy Stewart's. What would it feel like to see him in a 
bizarre and twisted light? 


In "Rear Window," Jeff is not a moralist, a policeman or a do-gooder, but 
a man who likes to look. There are crucial moments in the film where he 
is clearly required to act, and he delays, not because he doesn't care what 
happens, but because he forgets he can be an active player; he is 
absorbed in a passive role. Significantly, at the end, when he is in danger 
in his own apartment, his weapon is his camera's flashgun; he hopes to 
blind or dazzle his enemy, and as the man's eyesight gradually returns, it 
is through a blood-red dissolve that suggests passion expressed through 
the eyes. 


Kelly is cool and elegant here, and has some scenes where we feel her 
real hurt. She likes to wear beautiful dresses, make great entrances, spoil 
Jeff with champagne and catered dinners. He doesn't notice or doesn't 
like her attention, because it presumes a relationship he wants to elude. 
There is one shot, partly a point-of-view closeup, in which she leans over 
him to kiss him, and the camera succumbs to her sexuality even if Jeff 
doesn't; it's as if she's begging the audience to end its obsession with 
what Jeff is watching, and consider instead what he shou/d be drinking in 
with his eyes--her beauty. 


The remote-control suspense scenes in "Rear Window" are Hitchcock at 
his most diabolical, creating dangerous situations and then letting Lisa 
and Stella linger in them through Jeff's carelessness or inaction. He stays 
in his wheelchair. They venture out into danger--Kelly even entering the 
apartment of the suspected wife killer. He watches. We see danger 
approaching. We, and he, cannot move, cannot sound the alarm. 


This level of danger and suspense is so far elevated above the cheap thrills 
of the modern slasher films that "Rear Window," intended as 
entertainment in 1954, is now revealed as art. Hitchcock long ago 
explained the difference between surprise and suspense. A bomb under a 
table goes off, and that's surprise. We know the bomb is under the table 
but not when it will go off, and that's suspense. Modern slasher films 
depend on danger that leaps unexpectedly out of the shadows. Surprise. 
And surprise that quickly dissipates, giving us a momentary rush but not 
satisfaction. "Rear Window" lovingly invests in suspense all through the 
film, banking it in our memory, so that when the final payoff arrives, the 
whole film has been the thriller equivalent of foreplay. 


Production 


The film was shot entirely at Paramount Studios, which included an 
enormous indoor set to replicate a Greenwich Village courtyard. Set 
designers Hal Pereira and Joseph MacMillan Johnson spent six weeks 
building the extremely detailed and complex set, which ended up being 
the largest of its kind at Paramount. One of the unique features of the set 
was its massive drainage system, constructed to accommodate the rain 
sequence in the film. They also built the set around a highly nuanced 
lighting system which was able to create natural-looking lighting effects 
for both the day and night scenes. Though the address given in the film 
is 125 W. Ninth Street in New York's Greenwich Village, the set was 
actually based on a real courtyard located at 125 Christopher Street. 


In addition to the meticulous care and detail put into the set, careful 
attention was also given to sound, including the use of natural sounds and 
music that would drift across the courtyard and into Jefferies' apartment. 
At one point, the voice of Bing Crosby can be heard singing "To See You 
Is to Love You," originally from the 1952 Paramount film Road to Bali. 
Also heard on the soundtrack are versions of songs popularized earlier in 
the decade by Nat King Cole ("Mona Lisa", 1950) and Dean Martin ("That's 
Amore", 1952), along with segments from Leonard Bernstein's score for 
Jerome Robbins’ ballet Fancy Free (1944), Richard Rodgers' song "Lover" 


(1932), and "appari tuttamor' from Friedrich von Flotow's opera Martha 
(1844), most borrowed from Paramount's music publisher, Famous Music. 


Hitchcock used costume designer Edith Head on all of his Paramount films. 
Although veteran Hollywood composer Franz Waxman is credited with the 
score for the film, his contributions were limited to the opening and closing 
titles and the piano tune ("Lisa"). This was Waxman's final score for 
Hitchcock. The director used primarily "diegetic" sounds—sounds arising 
from the normal life of the characters—throughout the film. 


Release 


Theatrical 


On August 4, 1954, a "benefit world premiere" was held for the film, 
with United Nations officials and "prominent members of the social and 
entertainment worlds" at the Rivoli Theatre in New York City, with 
proceeds going to the American—Korean Foundation (an aid organization 
founded soon after the end of the Korean War. and headed by Milton S. 
Eisenhower, brother of President Eisenhower). 


Home media 


On September 25, 2012, Universal Studios Home 
Entertainment released Rear Window for the first time on Blu-ray as part 
of the "Alfred Hitchcock: The Masterpiece Collection". This edition 
included numerous supplemental features such as_ an audio 
commentary from John Fawell, excerpts from Hitchcock's interview 
with Francois Truffaut, two theatrical trailers, and an interview with the 
film's screenwriter John Michael Hayes. On May 6, 2014, Universal 
Pictures Home Entertainment re-released Rear Window on Blu-ray with 
the same supplemental features. 


Some Important Scenes: 
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9 May 1958 


https://www.imdb.com/title/+t0052357/?ref_=ttls_li_tt 
Please visit the web page: 


https://the.hitchcock.zone/wiki/Vertigo (1958) 
Awards Won 


¢« National Board of Review, USA (1954): 
o wonaNBR Award for Best Actress (Grace Kelly) 
e New York Film Critics Circle Awards (1954): 
o wonaNyYFCC Award for Best Actress (Grace Kelly) 
e Edgar Allan Poe Awards (1955): 
o wonan Edgar for Best Motion Picture (John Michael Hayes) 
¢ National Film Preservation Board 
o added to the National Film Registry in 1997 
e American Film Institute 
o ranked #42 in the list of AFI: 100 Greatest American 


Movies 
o ranked #14 in the list of AFI: 100 Most Thrilling Movies 
Ever 


Nominations 
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e Academy Awards - Oscars (1955): 
o nominated for Best Cinematography, Color (Robert Burks) 
o nominated for Best Director (Alfred Hitchcock) 
o nominated for Best Sound, Recording (Loren L Ryder) 
o nominated for Best Writing, Screenplay (John Michael 
Hayes) 
e BAFTA Awards (1955): 
o nominated for Best Film from any Source 
e Writers Guild of America - WGA Award (1955): 
o nominated for Best Written American Drama (John Michael 


Hayes) 
¢ Directors Guild of America - DGA Award (1955): 


o nominated for Outstanding Directorial Achievement In 
Motion Pictures 


« James Stewart as John "Scottie" Ferguson 

« Kim Novak as Judy Barton / Madeleine Elster 

¢ Tom Helmore as Gavin Elster 

« Barbara Bel Geddes as Marjorie "Midge" Wood 

e Henry Jones as the coroner 

e Raymond Bailey as Scottie's doctor 

e Ellen Corby as the manager of the McKittrick Hotel 

e Konstantin Shayne as bookstore owner Pop Leibel 

e Lee Patrick as the car owner mistaken for Madeleine 


Vertigo Movie explained 


What is the movie Vertigo about? 


The Vertigo plot begins with a harrowing action sequence. We follow 
detective John “Scottie” Ferguson (played by James Stewart) in the midst 
of a rooftop chase. He slips and a fellow officer reaches down to help him, 
but Scottie is paralyzed with acrophobia and the other officer falls to his 
death. 
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We then leap forward in time: Scottie has retired from the force because 
of the traumatic experience. His good friend, Midge, says he needs 
another emotional shock to cure himself from his fear. 


Gavin Elster, an old college acquaintance, asks Scottie to use his detective 
skills to track his wife, whom he believes is possessed. 


Yes, literally. 


Scottie reluctantly accepts and trails the wife, Madeleine. He watches her 
go to the portrait of a woman named Carlotta Valdes. Upon further 
investigation, Scottie learns that Valdes killed herself. 


Gavin reveals to Scottie that Valdes is Madeleine’s great-grandmother; 
she is the woman who is possessing her. 


Following her once more, Scottie witnesses Madeleine throw herself into 
the San Francisco Bay. Like a true gentleman, he dives in after her and 
saves her. He then takes her unconscious body to his apartment and takes 
her out of her wet clothes (gentleman status under review here). 


She awakens and, after an awkward introduction, a connection begins to 
form. 


The next day, Scottie watches as Madeleine falls in and out of possession. 
They kiss by the sea as waves crash. It’s all very romantic. 


Later, Madeleine describes a dream she had to Scottie, who recognizes 
the location she’s depicting as Mission San Juan Bautista. Once arrived, 
they declare their love for each other, but it’s not to last. 


Madeleine sprints up the tower of the church, and Scottie tries to follow 
her but is beleaguered by his acrophobic vertigo. He watches Madeleine 
fall from the top of the tower to her death. 


Though Madeleine's death is ruled a suicide in which no one is at fault, 
Scottie falls into a deep, catatonic depression. 
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Once he’s (slightly) back on his feet, he sees a brunette, looks very similar 
to his lost love. This is Judy Barton. He begs her to go on a date and she 
relents. 


Judy begins to write a letter to him, revealing that she in fact is Madeleine, 
or rather, she played Madeleine. It was an elaborate murder scheme 
conducted by Gavin: knowing Scottie was acrophobic, Gavin decided to 
have him trail Judy so that he would be a witness to her suicide and could 
testify that she was possessed. Instead of Judy jumping, it was the real 
wife, who was bound at the top of the tower and pushed off by Gavin. 
It’s simple, really. 


Judy decides to scrap the letter. In reality, she does love Scottie, and the 
two start up a relationship, though it’s quite fraught: Scottie obsesses over 
molding Judy into Madeleine, including her clothes and dyeing her hair. 
Judy goes along with it, reluctantly. 


The charade is up when Judy puts on the necklace that is supposed to be 
Carlotta’s. Scottie drives her back to the Mission, enraged. 


He pushes her up the tower, forcing her to admit to her deceit just as 
they've reached the top (Scottie has now overcome his fear of heights). 
She sobs for him to forgive her. A figure approaches behind them. Judy 
jolts backwards and accidentally falls off the side of the tower, recreating 
the death she helped fake. 


It turns out it was just a nun, and the Vertigo ending is Scottie staring 
down at his now twice-lost love. 


Screen Play 


The screenplay, which is sometimes known, also, as the scenario or film script, 
resembles the blueprint of the architect. It is the verbal design of the finished film. In 
studios where films are made in great numbers, and under industrial conditions, the 
writer prepares the screenplay under the supervision of a producer, who represents 
the budgetary and box-office concerns of the front office, and who may be responsible 
for several scripts simultaneously. Under ideal conditions, the screenplay is prepared 
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by the writer in collaboration with the director. This practice, long the custom in 
Europe, has become more common in the United States with the increase of 
independent production. Indeed, not infrequently, the writer may also be the director. 


In its progress toward completion, the screenplay normally passes through certain 
stages; these stages have been established over the years and depend on the working 
habits of those engaged in writing it. The practice of these years has come to establish 
three main stages: (1) the outline; (2) the treatment; (3) the screenplay. The outline, 
as the term implies, gives the essence of the action or story and may present either 
an original idea or, more usually, one derived from a successful stage play or novel. 
The outline is then built up into the treatment. This is a prose narrative, written in the 
present tense, in greater or less detail, that reads like a description of what will finally 
appear on the screen. This treatment is broken down into screenplay form, which, like 
its stage counterpart, sets out the dialogue, describes the movements and reactions 
of the actors and at the same time gives the breakdown of the individual scenes, with 
some indication of the role, in each scene, of the camera and the sound. It likewise 
serves as a guide to the various technical departments: to the art department for the 
sets, to the casting department for the actors, to the costume department, to makeup, 
to the music department, and so on. 


The writer, who should be as skilled in the dialogue of images as of words, must have 
the capacity to anticipate, visually and in detail, the finished film. The detailed 
screenplay, prepared ahead, not only saves time and money in production but also 
enables the director to hold securely to the unity of form and to the cinematic structure 
of the action, while leaving him free to work intimately and concentratedly with the 
actors. 


Unlike the screenplays of today, the first scripts had no dramatic form, being merely 
lists of proposed scenes, and their content when filmed was strung together in the 
order listed. Anything that called for further explanation was covered in a title. 


Step by step, as the form and scope of the film developed, the screenplay grew more 
and more detailed. The pioneer of these detailed screenplays was Thomas Ince, 
whose remarkable capacity for visualizing the finally edited film made a detailed script 
possible. In contrast were the talents of D.W. Griffith, who contributed more than 
almost any other single individual to the establishment of the technique of film making, 
and who never used a script. 


By the early 1920s, the writer was meticulously indicating every shot, whereas today, 
when the scenarist writes less in images and gives more attention to dialogue, leaving 
the choice of images to the director, the tendency is to confine the script to the master 
scenes, so Called because they are key scenes, covering whole sections of the action, 
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as distinct from individual camera shots. This practice also follows on the increasingly 
common use of the novelist to adapt his own books; he is likely to be unfamiliar with 
the process of detailed dramatic and cinematic development. The dramatist, on the 
other hand, called onto adapt his play, is usually found to be more naturally disposed 
to do the work effectively. However, the scenarist is faced with a more difficult task 
than the dramatist. While the latter is, indeed, called upon to sustain the interest of 
an audience for three acts, these acts are broken up by intervals during which the 
audience can relax. The screen writer is faced with the task of holding the attention 
of the audience for an uninterrupted two hours or longer. He must so grip their 
attention that they will stay on, held from scene to scene, till the climax is reached. 
Thus it is that, because screen writing must build the action continuously, the stage 
dramatist, used to the building of successive climaxes, will tend to make a better film 
scenarist. 


Sequences must never peter out but must carry the action forward, much as the car 
of a ratchet railway is carried forward, cog by cog. This is not to say that film is either 
theatre or novel. Its nearest parallel is the short story, which is as a rule concerned to 
sustain one idea and ends when the action has reached the highest point of the 
dramatic curve. A novel may be read at intervals and with interruptions; a play has 
breaks between the acts; but the short story is rarely put down and in this it resembles 
the film, which makes a unique demand for uninterrupted attention upon its audience. 
This unique demand explains the need for a steady development of a plot and the 
creation of gripping situations arising out of the plot, all of which must be presented, 
above all, with visual skill. The alternative is interminable dialogue, which must 
inevitably send a cinema audience to sleep. The most powerful means of gripping 
attention is suspense. It can be either the suspense inherent in a situation or the 
suspense that has the audience asking, “What will happen next?” It is indeed vital that 
they should ask themselves this question. Suspense is created by the process of giving 
the audience information that the character in the scene does not have. In 7he Wages 
of Fear, for example, the audience knew that the truck being driven over dangerous 
ground contained dynamite. This moved the question from, “What will happen next?” 
to, “Will it happen next?” What happens next is a question concerned with the 
behaviour of characters in given circumstances. 


In the theatre, the performance of the actor carries the audience along. Thus dialogue 
and ideas suffice. This is not so in the motion picture. The broad structural elements 
of the story on the screen must be cloaked in atmosphere and character and, finally, 
in dialogue. If it is strong enough, the basic structure, with its inherent developments, 
will suffice to take care of the emotions of the audience, provided the element 
represented by the question “What happens next?” is present. Often a successful play 
fails to make a successful film because this element is missing. 
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It is a temptation in adapting stage plays for the screen writer to use the wider 
resources of the cinema, that is to say, to go outside, to follow the actor offstage. On 
Broadway, the action of the play may take place in one room. The scenarist, however, 
feels free to open up the set, to go outside more often than not. This is wrong. It is 
better to stay with the play. The action was structurally related by the playwright to 
three walls and the proscenium arch. It may well be, for example, that much of his 
drama depends on the question, “Who is at the door?” This effect is ruined if the 
camera goes outside the room. It dissipates the dramatic tension. The departure from 
the more or less straightforward photographing of plays came with the growth of 
techniques proper to film, and the most significant of these occurred when Griffith 
took the camera and moved it in from its position at the proscenium arch, 
where Georges Méliés had placed it, to a close-up of the actor. The next step came 
when, improving on the earlier attempts of Edwin S. Porter and others, Griffith began 
to set the strips of film together in a sequence and rhythm that came to be known as 
montage; it took the action outside the confines of time and space, even as they apply 
to the theatre. 


The stage play provides the screen writer with a certain basic dramatic structure that 
may call, in adaptation, for little more than the dividing up of its scenes into a number 
of shorter scenes. The novel, on the other hand, is not structurally dramatic in the 
sense in which the word is applied to stage or screen. Therefore, in adapting a novel 
that is entirely compounded of words, the screen writer must completely forget them 
and ask himself what the novel is about. All else—including characters and locale—is 
momentarily put aside. When this basic question has been answered, the writer starts 
to build up the story again. 


The screen writer does not have the same leisure as the novelist to build up his 
characters. He must do this side by side with the unfolding of the first part of the 
narrative. However, by way of compensation, he has other resources not available to 
the novelist or the dramatist, in particular the use of things. This is one of the 
ingredients of true cinema. To put things together visually; to tell the story visually; 
to embody the action in the juxtaposition of images that have their own specific 
language and emotional impact—that is cinema. Thus, it is possible to be cinematic in 
the confined space of a telephone booth. The writer places a couple in the booth. 
Their hands, he reveals, are touching; their lips meet; the pressure of one against the 
other unhooks the receiver. Now the operator can hear what passes between them. 
A step forward in the unfolding of the drama has been taken. When the audience sees 
such things on the screen, it will derive from these images the equivalent of the words 
in the novel, or of the expositional dialogue of the stage. Thus, the screen writer is no 
more limited by the booth than is the novelist. Hence it is wrong to suppose, as is all 
too commonly the case, that the strength of the motion picture lies in the fact that 
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the camera can roam abroad, can go out of the room, for example, to show a taxi 
arriving. This is not necessarily an advantage and it can so easily be merely dull. 


Things, then, are as important as actors to the writer. They can richly illustrate 
character. For example, a man may hold a knife in a very strange way. If the audience 
is looking for a murderer, it may conclude from this that this is the man they are after, 
misjudging an idiosyncrasy of his character. The skilled writer will know how to make 
effective use of such things. He will not fall into the uncinematic habit of relying too 
much on the dialogue. This is what happened on the appearance of sound. Film 
makers went to the other extreme. They filmed stage plays straight. Some indeed 
there are who believe that the day the talking picture arrived the art of the motion 
picture, as applied to the fiction film, died and passed to other kinds of film. 


The truth is that with the triumph of dialogue, the motion picture has been stabilized 
as theatre. The mobility of the camera does nothing to alter this fact. Even though the 
camera may move along the sidewalk, it is still theatre. The characters sit in taxis and 
talk. They sit in automobiles and make love, and talk continuously. One result of this 
is a loss of cinematic style. Another is the loss of fantasy. Dialogue was introduced 
because it is realistic. The consequence was a loss of the art of reproducing life entirely 
in pictures. Yet the compromise arrived at, although made in the cause of realism, is 
not really true to life. Therefore, the skilled writer will separate the two elements. If it 
is to be a dialogue scene, then he will make it one. If it is not, then he will make it 
visual, and he will always rely more on the visual than on dialogue. Sometimes he will 
have to decide between the two; namely, if the scene is to end with a visual statement, 
or with a line of dialogue. Whatever the choice made at the actual staging of the 
action, it must be one to hold the audience. 


Articles about Vertigo 
e "A Closer Look at Scopophilia: Mulvey, Hitchcock, and Vertigo" - by Marian E. 
Keane 


e "Alfred Hitchcock's San Francisco: You Can Hang by Your Fingers with 
James Stewart, Dream in the Fog with Kim Novak, and Relive Their 
Terrifying Love Story on the Vertigo Tour" - by Michael Oliver-Goodwin & 
Lynda Myles 


e "Baroque Vertigo" - by Roland Greene 


e "Beyond Location: Vertigo and the Capacity for Wonder" - by Henrik 
Gustafsson 
e "Hitchcock and Early Filmmakers" - by Charles Barr 


e "How to Steal from Hitchcock" - by Thomas M. Leitch 
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e "In the Gallery of the Gaze: The Museum in Hitchcock's Vertigo" - by Steven 
Jacobs 


e "Mapping/Marking Cinephilia: The Case for a Vertigo Heritage Trail" - by 
Douglas A. Cunningham 


e "Only One Is a Wanderer: Guiding Tours of Vertigo Sites" - by Miquel 
Pendds 
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| e "Proposed Locations: On Postmodern Tributes to Vertigo and Place"- Cindy 
Bernard in conversation with Douglas A. Cunningham 

e "Souvenirs of a Killing: Vertigo, Empire, and the California Mission Revival" - 
by Martin Kevorkian & Stanley Orr 

e "The Frustration of Reality/Illusion: Searching for Vertigo on the Cinephilic 
Pilgrimage" - by L. Lelaine Bonine 

e "The Men Who Made the Movies: Alfred Hitchcock" - by Richard Schickel 
e "The Touch of the Real: Circumscribing Vertigo" - by Eric Savoy 

e "The Vestiges of Vertigo in Contemporary Art: Cindy Bernard, David Reed 
and Douglas Gordon" - by Christine Sprengler 

e "Vertigo: The Heart of San Francisco" - by Jeff Kraft & Aaron Leventhal 
e "Vertigo: The unknown woman in Hitchcock" - by William Rothman 

5 

e "VistaVision and the Cinematic Landscape of Vertigo" - by Ana Salzberg 

« "Whose Grave? Hitchcock's Vertigo and the Sad Specters of the Mission 
Dolores Cemetery" - by Joshua Kitching 

¢ Oxford Dictionary of National Biography - Alfred Hitchcock 
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Also Visit: 
https://the.hitchcock.zone/wiki/Category:Articles_about Vertigo (1958) 


Books about Vertigo 


¢¢ Bernard Herrmann's Vertigo: A Film Score Handbook (2001) by 
David Cooper 

¢¢ Footsteps in the Fog: Alfred Hitchcock's San Francisco (2002) by 
Jeff Kraft & Aaron Leventhal 

¢¢ The San Francisco of Alfred Hitchcock's Vertigo: Place, Pilgrimage, 
and Commemoration (2011) edited by Douglas A. Cunningham 

¢¢ D'entre les Morts (1954) by Pierre Boileau and Thomas Narcejac 

¢¢ Philosophers on Film: Vertigo (2012) edited by Katalin Makkai 

¢* Vertigo (2012) by Charles Barr 

¢¢ Vertigo: The Making of a Hitchcock Classic (1998) by Dan Auiler 
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List of Locations: 


e« 17 Mile Drive, Monterey Peninsula, California 
e Bethlehem Shipyards, San Francisco, California 


« Big Basin Redwoods State Park, California 
e Buena Vista Avenue East, San Francisco, California 


e California Street, San Francisco, California 

e Claude Lane, San Francisco, California 

e Coit Tower, San Francisco, California 

e Cypress Lawn Memorial Park, Colma, California 

e Ernie's Restaurant, San Francisco, California 

« Fort Point, Golden Gate Bridge, San Francisco, California 


e« Gough Street, San Francisco, California 
e Grant Avenue, San Francisco, California 


e Lombard Street, San Francisco, California 

e Mason Street, San Francisco, California 

e Mission Dolores Church and Cemetery, San Francisco, California 
e Mission San Juan Bautista, California 

e Palace of Fine Arts, San Francisco, California 

e Palace of the Legion of Honor, San Francisco, California 

e Post Street, San Francisco, California 

e Powell Street, San Francisco, California 

e San Francisco, California 

e Sutter Street, San Francisco, California 


e Taylor Street, San Francisco, California 


e Union Square, San Francisco, California 
e Union Street, San Francisco, California 


Trailers 
Visit: 
https://the.hitchcock.zone/wiki/Vertigo (1958) - trailers 


Reviews: 


* rogerebert.com - review by Roger Ebert 

« Greatest Films - Vertigo - a review of the Film 

« Anvil - My Teen Obsession: How a Hitchcock Blonde 
Changed the Way | Look at Movies 
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« The New Yorker - review by Richard Brody 


1000 Frames of Vertigo 


Please visit: 
https://the.hitchcock.zone/wiki/1000_Frames_of_Vertigo_(1958) 
Note: 


v This page is part of the 1000 Frames of Hitchcock project. 

v This page contains 1000 frames from Vertigo (1958) and may take a 
short while to load completely. 

Y Once the page has finished loading, click on any of the frames to view 
a larger image. 


Some Scenes 


ia 
Kim Novak as "Madeleine", who wakes in Scottie's bed 


after apparently trying to drown herself 
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The scenes with "Madeleine", and subsequently Judy, 
at Mission San Juan Bautista used the real Mission 
location with a much higher bell tower as a special effect. 


James Stewart as Scottie, and Kim Novak as Judy, 
in Scottie's apartment, with Coit Tower visible through the window. 


James Stewart as Johnny "Scottie" Ferguson in Midge's apartment, 
standing on a stepladder trying to overcome his acrophobia. 
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Yhe Birds 


28 Mar 1963 


ALFRE ; 
HITCHCOCKS 


‘The Birds" 


https://www.imdb.com/title/tt0056869/?ref_=ttls_li_tt 
Please visit the page: 
https://the.hitchcock.zone/wiki/The_Birds_ (1963) 


Awards Won 


« Golden Globes (1964): 
o Most Promising Newcomer - Female (Tippi Hedren) 
« American Film Institute 
o ranked #7 in the list of AFI: 100 Most Thrilling Movies Ever 


Nominations 
« Edgar Allan Poe Awards (1964): 
o nominated for Best Motion Picture (Evan Hunter) 
e Academy Awards - Oscars (1964): 


o nominated for Best Effects, Special Visual Effects (Ub Iwerks) 
« American Film Institute 


o nominated for the AFI: 100 Greatest American Movies list 


Cast 


e Rod Taylor - Mitch Brenner 
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e Jessica Tandy - Lydia Brenner 

¢ Suzanne Pleshette - Annie Hayworth 

¢ Tippi Hedren - Melanie Daniels (as 'Tippi' Hedren) 

e Veronica Cartwright - Cathy Brenner 

« Ethel Griffies - Mrs. Bundy, elderly ornithologist 

e Charles McGraw - Sebastian Sholes, fisherman in diner 
e« Ruth McDevitt - Mrs. MacGruder, pet store clerk 

e Lonny Chapman - Deke Carter, cook in diner 

e Joe Mantell - Traveling salesman at diner's bar 

« Doodles Weaver - Fisherman helping with rental boat 
e Malcolm Atterbury - Deputy Al Malone 

e John McGovern - Postal clerk 

e Karl Swenson - Doomsayer in diner 

e Richard Deacon - Mitch's city neighbor 

e Elizabeth Wilson - Helen Carter 

¢ Bill Quinn - Man in diner (as William Quinn) 

e Doreen Lang - Mother in diner 


Synopsis [Also visit-https://www.filmsite.org/bird.html] 


While ina San Francisco pet shop, wealthy Melanie Daniels becomes attracted to 
Mitch Brenner, a young lawyer who is trying unsuccessfully to find a pair of 
lovebirds for his little sister Cathy. Acting ona sudden impulse, Melanie buys two 
of the birds and decides to deliver them to Mitch's home on an island in Bodega 
Bay. After secretly leaving 
the birds in the Brenner __ house, 


she is returning to 
motor boat when a 
down on_ her, 
forehead, and 
Mitch meets her 
pier and brings her 


the mainland by 
seagull swoops 
gashes her 
then flies away. 
at the mainland 
back to his home. 


The next day a group of birds attack Cathy and her friends during a birthday 
party. That evening hundreds of finches fly downa chimney and terrorize Melanie 
and the Brenners. Panic in the small-town mounts as birds murder a chicken 
farmer by pecking him to death, create a flash fire at a gas station, and swarm 
over the local children as they leave school. Following the death of schoolteacher 
Annie Hayworth, most of the townspeople leave their homes and head for San 
Francisco. Mitch boards up all entrances to his home and awaits the onslaught. 
The birds dive against the house, tearing at shingles and gnawing at doors, but 
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they are unable to get inside. When Melanie goes to the attic, however, she is 
attacked by a roomful of crows who have made a hole in the roof. Mitch manages 
to rescue her but realizes the house is no longer safe. With the coming of 
morning, the birds are momentarily quiet. Taking advantage of the silence, he puts 
Melanie and his family into his car and leaves for San Francisco as thousands of 
birds watch their departure. 


Plot 


At a San Francisco pet store, socialite Melanie Daniels meets lawyer Mitch 
Brenner who is looking to buy lovebirds for his sister Cathy's 11th 
birthday. Recognizing Melanie from her court appearance regarding a 
practical joke gone awry, Mitch pretends to mistake her for a shop 
employee. Mitch tests Melanie's knowledge of birds, which she fails. He 
discloses his prior knowledge ob her and that his ruse was intended to 


make her appreciate being on the 
other end of a joke. Mitch leaves 
without buying anything. 
Finding him attractive, Melanie buys 
the lovebirds to make 
amends and drives to Bodega 
Bay after She learns Mitch has 


gone to his family's farm for the weekend. Melanie is directed to the local 
teacher at Bodega named Annie Hayworth, to learn Cathy's name. Annie 
previously dated Mitch but ended it due to Mitch's cold, overbearing 
mother, Lydia, who dislikes any woman in Mitch's life. 


Melanie rents a boat in town and crosses the bay to leave the lovebirds 
at the Brenner farm discreetly. Mitch spots Melanie during her retreat and 
drives into town to meet her at the dock. As Melanie approaches the 
wharf, a gull attacks her. Mitch tends to her head wound inside a diner. 
Lydia arrives, meets Melanie, and Mitch announces to Lydia that he is 
inviting Melanie to dinner. Melanie returns to Annie's house and asks to 
spend the night. At the farm, Lydia's hens are suddenly refusing to eat. 
Lydia expresses her disapproval of Melanie to Mitch due to her 
exaggerated reputation, as reported in gossip columns. Mitch calls Melanie 
and invites her to Cathy's birthday party being held the next day. Shortly 


after, there is a violent thud at Annie's front door. A dead gull is found at 
the threshold. 


fee At Cathy's party, Melanie privately tells 
B=. Mitch about her troubled past and her 
mother running off with another man 
when Melanie was Cathy's age. During 
a game, the children are attacked and 
some injured by gulls. Later that 
evening, as Melanie dines with the 
Brenners, sparrows swarm the house 
through the chimney. Later, Mitch insists she delay driving back to San 
Francisco and stay the night. The next morning, Lydia visits her neighbor 
to discuss why their chickens will not eat. She discovers his eyeless 
corpse, pecked lifeless by birds, and flees in horror. As Lydia recovers at 
home, she fears for Cathy's safety, and Melanie offers to pick her up at 
school. As Melanie waits outside the schoolhouse, a large flock 
of crows slowly engulfs the jungle gym behind her. Anticipating an attack, 
she warns Annie. As they evacuate the children, the crows attack, injuring 
several children. Mitch finds Melanie at the diner. When gulls attack a gas 
station attendant, Mitch and several other men assist him outside. 
Spilled gasoline ignites everywhere, causing an explosion. During the 
escalating fire, Melanie and others rush out but more gulls attack, and 
Melanie takes refuge in a telephone booth. Mitch saves her, and they get 
back inside the diner. A distraught woman blames Melanie for the attacks, 
claiming they began with her arrival. 


Mitch and Melanie go to Annie's house to fetch Cathy. They find Annie's 
body outside, killed a the crows while protecting Cathy. They pick up 
Cathy and take { * her home. That 
night, Melanie © and the Brenners 
barricade themselves in the 
family home, which is attacked 
by waves of birds that nearly 
breach the boarded-up doors 
and windows. == . During a _ lull, 
Melanie investigates a fluttering sound in the attic bedroom. After 
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discovering that the birds have pecked their way in through the roof, 
Melanie is violently attacked, trapping her until Mitch pulls her out. 
Melanie is badly injured and traumatized; Mitch insists they all drive to 
San Francisco to take Melanie to a hospital. As Mitch readies Melanie's car 
for their escape, a menacing sea of birds has quietly gathered around the 
Brenner house. Mitch quietly moves the car out. The car radio reports bird 
attacks on nearby communities such as Santa Rosa, and the military may 
intervene. Cathy retrieves her lovebirds (the only birds who do not attack) 
from the house and joins Mitch and Lydia as they carefully escort Melanie 
past a mass of birds and into the car. The car slowly drives away as 
thousands of birds watch ominously. 


Quotes 


I'm neither poor nor innocent. 
- Melanie Daniels 


What do you want? 
- Mitch 


I thought you knew. I want to go throughout life jumping into fountains naked. 
- Melanie Daniels 


He's got a client who shot his wife in the head six times. Six times, can you imagine 
it? I mean, even twice would be overdoing it, don't you think? 
- Cathy Brenner 


Oh, I don't give a damn what you believe. 
- Melanie Daniels 


Just what is it you're looking for, sir? 
- Melanie Daniels 


Lovebirds. 
- Mitch Brenner 


Lovebirds, sir? 
- Melanie Daniels 


Yes. I understand there are different varieties. Is that true? Melanie Daniels Oh yes, 
there are. 
- Mitch Brenner 


Well, uh, these are for my sister, for her birthday, see, and uh, as she's only gonna 
be eleven, I, I wouldn't want a pair of birds that were... too demonstrative. Melanie 
Daniels I understand completely. 

- Mitch Brenner 


Themes 


Among the central themes explored in 7he Birds are those of love and 
violence. The representation of the birds in the film constantly changes to 
reflect the development of these themes, and the story itself. At first, the 
lovebirds in the pet store signify the blossoming love between Melanie 
and Mitch, and the sexual tension between the two. However, the birds’ 
symbolism changes once they begin to attack Bodega Bay. Hitchcock 
stated in an interview that the birds in the film rise up against the humans 
to punish them for taking nature for granted. 


Another theme explored within 
the film is the entrapment of 
civilians. This is because the | 
birds attack anyone who goes | 
outside, consequently leaving | 
people trapped inside their 
homes. 


Humanities scholar Camille Paglia wrote a monograph about the film for 
the BFI Film Classics series. She interprets it as an ode to the many facets 
of female sexuality and, by extension, nature itself. She notes that women 
play pivotal roles in it. Mitch is defined by his relationships with his mother, 
sister, and ex-lover—a careful balance that is disrupted by his attraction 
to the beautiful Melanie. 


Style 


Montage editing and slow pacing are used within the film to build 
suspense and elicit a greater emotional response from the audience 
during the attack scenes: "The pattern of 7he Birds was deliberately to go 
slow". This is exemplified in the scene where the birds gradually gather 
outside of the school, while an unobservant Melanie sits and waits on the 
bench. The camera then cuts between her and the increasing number of 
birds that swoop down onto the jungle gym behind her until they finally 
attack. 


Eyeline matches and point-of-view (POV) shots within the film encourage 
audience identification with particular characters and their subjective 
experiences. This is achieved by cutting between the character and the 
object of their gaze. For example, when Melanie crosses the bay near the 
beginning of the film, the camera cuts between close-ups of her face and 


shots of the Brenner house from her perspective, as she watches Mitch 
fall for her prank. 


The focus on editing and visuals rather than dialogue is also an element 
of pure cinema that Hitchcock largely uses throughout his work. 


Release 


The film premiered March 28, 1963, in New York City. The Museum of 
Modern Art hosted an invitation-only screening as part of a 50-film 
retrospective of Hitchcock's film work. The MoMA series had a booklet 
with a monograph on the director written by Peter Bogdanovich. The film 
was screened out of competition in May at a prestigious invitational 
showing at the 1963 Cannes Film Festival with Hitchcock and Hedren in 
attendance. 


> al 


As a special favor to Hedren, 
Hitchcock allowed her to take a 
copy of the film with her when she 
visited her hometown 
of Minneapolis after the film 
premiered in New York City. On 
April 1, Hedren hosted her parents 

and about 130 residents 
of Lafayette, Minnesota, where her parents lived when she was born, to 
an exclusive screening of the film at the local neighborhood theater 
Hedren frequented in her youth, The Westgate, in Morningside, 
Minnesota, a suburb of Minneapolis, where Hedren grew up. The theater 
was demolished in 2019. 


Ub Iwerks was nominated for an Academy Award for Best Special 
Effects. The winner that year was Cleopatra. Tippi Hedren received 
the Golden Globe Award for New Star of the Year — Actress in 1964, 
sharing it with Ursula Andress and Elke Sommer. She also received 
the Photoplay Award as Most Promising Newcomer. The film ranked No. 
1 of the top 10 foreign films selected by the Bengal Film Journalists’ 
Association Awards. Hitchcock also received the Association's Director 
Award for the film. 


It also won the Horror Hall of Fame Award in 1991. 


Controversary 


There was controversy in relation to the nature of Alfred Hitchcock and Tippi 
Hedren's relationship during the filming of The Birds. Hedren maintained that 
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there were several incidents where Hitchcock acted inappropriately towards her. 
The cast and crew described his behaviour as "obsessive", and Hedren claimed 
that "he suddenly grabbed me and put his hands on me. It was sexual". Hedren 
stated that she rejected Hitchcock's advances on numerous occasions. Following 
the alleged rejection, Hedren was injured during the filming of the phone booth 
attack scene, and consequently suffered cuts to her face from a pane of glass 
shattering on her. Further, she insisted she was misled about the logistics of the 
final attack sequence, where mechanical birds were replaced with real ones at the 
last minute. 


It has been suggested that "Hitchcock's 
deliberate inflicting of injury was revenge 
for Hedren's spurning of his 
advances". Hitchcock also signed Hedren toa 
seven-year contract, which she stated 
restricted her ability to work. These 
ham allegations were not brought to light until 
= after Hitchcock's death. Although they have 
never been confirmed, they have widely been 
aed: including by Hedren's co-star, Rod Taylor. 


Hedren would later claim during a 2016 interview with Larry King that "[the 
sexual advances] didn't happen until we were almost finished with Marnie", that 
they had not started during The Birds, and that up until the end 
of Marnie Hitchcock had been "easy to work with", but in her memoir released 
around the same time, she repeated the earlier allegations, though clarified that 
the sexual assaults didn't begin until Marnie. 


The controversy of this relationship is explored in the 2012 HBO/BBC film The 
Girl. Hedren's daughter Melanie Griffith claims that Hitchcock's abuse extended 
to her when he played a "prank" by gifting six-year-old Melanie with a wax figure 
of her mother ina miniature coffin. 


Supposedly, Daphne du Maurier disliked the film, as Hitchcock had changed the 
location from a farm in England to a sleepy beach community in Northern 
California. 


Filmsite Movie Review 


The Birds (1963) is a modern Hitchcock thriller/masterpiece, his first film with 
Universal Studios. It is the apocalyptic story of a northern California coastal town 
filled with an onslaught of seemingly unexplained, arbitrary and chaotic attacks 
of ordinary birds - not birds of prey. Ungrammatical advertising campaigns 


emphasized: "The Birds Is Coming." This Technicolor feature came after Psycho 
(1960) - another film loaded with ‘bird’ references. 


Novelist Evan Hunter based his screenplay upon the 1952 collection of short 
stories of the same name by Daphne du Maurier - Hitchcock's third major film 
based on the author's works (after Jamaica Inn (1939) and Rebecca (1940)). In 
du Maurier's story, the birds were attacking in the English countryside, rather 
than ina small town north of San Francisco. It was shot on location in the port 
town of Bodega Bay (north of San Francisco) and in San Francisco itself. 


The film's technical wizardry is extraordinary, especially in the film's closing 
scene (a complex, trick composite shot) - 
the special visual effects of Ub Iwerks 
were nominated for an Academy Award 
(the film's sole nomination), but the 
Oscar was _ lost to Cleopatra (1963). 
Hundreds of birds (gulls, ravens, and 
crows) were trained for use in some 
of the scenes, while mechanical birds 
and animations were employed for 
others. 


The film's non-existent musical score is replaced by an electronic soundtrack 
(including simulated bird cries and wing-flaps), with Hitchcock's favorite 
composer Bernard Herrmann serving as a sound consultant. Hitchcock introduced 
a ‘fascinating new personality’ for the film - his successor to Grace Kelly - a cool, 
blonde professional model named ‘Tippi’ Hedren, in her film debut in a leading 
role. [Hedren reprised her character in a minor supporting role, in an inferior 
made-for-TV sequel, The Birds II: Land's End (1994), set in the New England 
fishing town of Land's End. The director was Rick Rosenthal, although the 
standard generic pseudonym ‘Alan Smithee' is found in the credits. Leads Rod 
Taylor and Tippi Hedren are replaced by Brad Johnson and Chelsea Field. ] 


Initially, critics were baffled when they attempted to interpret the film ona 
literal level and measure it against other typical disaster/horror films of its kind. 
The typical Hitchcock MacGuffin was the question: Why do the strange attacks 
occur? The main inspiration for the film's bird attacks came from mysterious, 
real-life avian deaths occurring in the summer of 1961. Thousands of disoriented 
seagulls suicidally flew into houses along the Monterey Bay coast line, further 
south of San Francisco. Scientists at LSU finally discovered that the deaths 
happened because the birds had been poisoned by a nerve-damaging toxin called 
domoic acid found in the birds’ natural diet of anchovies and squid (that had both 
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eaten plankton with concentrated levels of domoic acid). Scientists discovered 
that toxin-making algae was present in 79% of the plankton that the creatures 
ate. The acid caused bird brain damage, or at the least, created confusion, 
dizzyness and seizures. The acid had possibly come from leaky domestic septic 
tanks in the area rather than from suspected farm fertilizers. 


But the film cannot solely be interpreted in a scientific manner, because as the 
actors in the film discover in the long discussion scene in the Tides Restaurant, 
there is no solid, rational reason why the birds are attacking. They are not seeking 
revenge for nature's mistreatment, or foreshadowing doomsday, and they don't 
represent God's punishment for humankind's evil. 


When this is understood, the symbolic film's 
complex fabric makes more sense, especially if 
interpreted in Freudian terms. It is about 
three needy women (literally ‘birds') - and a 
fourth from a younger generation - each 
flocking around and vying for varying degrees 
of affection and attention from the sole, 
emotionally-cold male lead, and the fragile tensions, anxieties and unpredictable 
relations between them. The attacks are mysteriously related to the mother and 
son relationship in the film - anger (and fears of abandonment or being left lonely) 
of the jealous, initially hostile mother come to the surface when her bachelor son 
brings home an attractive young woman. Curiously, the first attack has symbolic 
phallic undertones - it occurs when the man and woman approach toward each 
other outside the restaurant in the coastal town. 


On an allegorical level, the birds in the film are the physical embodiment and 
exteriorization of unleashed, disturbing, shattering forces that threaten all of 
humanity (those threatened in the film include schoolchildren, a defenseless 
farmer, bystanders, a schoolteacher, etc.) when relationships have become 
insubstantial, unsupportive, or hurtful. In a broader, more universal sense, the 
stability of the home and natural world environment, symbolized by broken 


teacups at the pA eae domestic level, is in 
jeopardy and becoming JZ disordered when people 


cannot ‘see’ the dangers gathering nearby, 
and cannot adequately protect themselves from 
© ALFRED 

violence behind y  HITCHCOCKS transparent windows, 
telephone booths, "The Birds’ eyeglasses, or facades. 


Numerous allusions to romeo blindness are sprinkled 
throughout the film (the farmer's eyes are pecked out, the children play 
blindman's bluff at the birthday party, the broken glasses of the fleeing 
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schoolchild, etc.), giving the hint that the camera's voyeuristic lens (and its 
screen-viewing audience) is also being subjected to assault. 


List of Locations 


ArH 
HETOHCOOK 


Lee Oiseaux Ye. * igs SAS - 


Morth by Northwest 


1 July 1959 


https://www.imdb.com/title/tt0053125/?ref =ttls_li_tt 


Please visit the following web link: 


https://the.hitchcock.zone/wiki/North_ by Northwest _(1959 


Awards Won 


e Edgar Allan Poe Awards (1960): 
o Best Motion Picture (Ernest Lehman) 
e Motion Picture Exhibitor magazine - Laurel Awards (1960): 
o Top Action Drama 
e National Film Preservation Board (1995): 
o added to the National Film Registry 
e San Sebastian International Film Festival (1959): 
o won Silver Seashell award (Alfred Hitchcock) 
e American Film Institute: 
o ranked #4 in the list of AFI: 100 Most Thrilling Movies Ever 
o ranked #40 in the list of AFI: 100 Greatest American 
Movies 
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Nominations 


e Academy Awards - Oscars (1960): 
o nominated for Best Art Direction-Set Decoration, Color 
o nominated for Best Film Editing (George Tomasini) 
o nominated for Best Writing, Story and Screenplay - Written 
Directly for the Screen (Ernest Lehman) 
e Directors Guild of America - DGA Award (1960): 
o nominated for Outstanding Directorial Achievement in 
Motion Pictures (Alfred Hitchcock) 
« Writers Guild of America - WGA Award (1960): 


o nominated for Best Written American Drama (Ernest 
Lehman) 


e American Film Institute: 
o nominated for the list of AFI: 100 Years of Film Scores 


o Phillip Vandamm nominated for the list of AFI: 100 Heroes 
and Villians 


Film Details 


Also Known As 


Breathless, In a North West Direction, In a Northwesterly Direction, The CIA Story, 
The Man on Lincoln's Nose 


Genre 
Suspense/Mystery, Adventure, Classic Hollywood, Spy Thriller 


Release Date 
Jul 1959 


Premiere Information 
World premiere in Chicago: week of 9 Jul 1959 


Production Company 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Corp. 


Distribution Company 
Loew's Inc. 


Country 
United States 
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Location 

Long Island, New York, USA; New York City, New York, USA; Chicago, Illinois, USA; 
South Dakota, USA; MGM Studios, Los Angeles, California, USA; Mount Rushmore, 
South Dakota, USA; Chicago, Illinois, United States; Chicago, IL, United States; New 
York City, New York, United States; New York City, NY, United States; New York 
City, New York, United States; Rapid City, South Dakota, United States; Rapid City, 
SD, United States; Wasco, California, United States 


Cast: 


« Cary Grant as Roger Thornhill 

- Eva Marie Saint as Eve Kendall 

« James Mason as Phillip Vandamm 

« Jessie Royce Landis as Clara Thornhill 
« Leo G. Carroll as The Professor 

« Josephine Hutchinson as "Mrs. Townsend" 
« Philip Ober as Lester Townsend 

« Martin Landau as Leonard 

« Adam Williams as Valerian 

- Edward Platt as Victor Larrabee 

¢ Robert Ellenstein as Licht 

e Les Tremayne as Auctioneer 

« Philip Coolidge as Dr. Cross 

« Patrick McVey as Sergeant Flamm 

- Edward Binns as Captain Junket 

« Ken Lynch as Charlie 


Synopsis: 

In New York City, advertising executive Roger Thornhill attends an informal business 
meeting at The Plaza hotel, where, intending to send his mother a wire, he summons 
a bellboy who has just paged George Kaplan. Across the room, two men, Valerian and 
Licht, believe Roger's summons is acknowledgment that he is Kaplan and when Roger 
leaves the bar, forcibly take him to a waiting car and drive him to the private home of 
Lester Townsend in Glen Cove. There he is met by the suave Phillip Vandamm, who 
Roger believes is Townsend. Vandamm dismisses Roger's claim that he is not Kaplan 
and urges him to reveal the information he wants. When Roger continues to deny 
being Kaplan, Vandamm directs his secretary, Leonard, to handle the situation. 
Leonard forces Roger to drink an entire bottle of bourbon then places him behind the 
wheel of a car on a mountain road. Roger revives and although completely befuddled 
by the liquor, drives erratically down the hill until he is picked up by police. 


At court the next day, Roger and his lawyer describe his abduction and near murder, 
prompting the judge to order an investigation by county detectives. In the company 
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of his mother and the detectives, Roger returns to the Townsend home but there is 
no sign of the kidnapping incident. A woman claiming to be Mrs. Townsend indicates 
Roger attended a party at the house the previous evening and reveals that Townsend 
is at the United Nations addressing the General Assembly. Roger and his mother return 
to The Plaza hotel in search of Kaplan. In Kaplan's room, Roger finds a newspaper 
photograph of Vandamm who he still believes is Townsend, but is forced to flee when 
he realizes Valerian and Licht have followed him. At the U.N., Roger requests to see 
Townsend, but is confused when man he meets is not the man he met at Townsend's 
house. Perplexed, Roger is about to show Townsend the newspaper photo he found 
in Kaplan's room when Townsend is struck in the back by a knife hurled by Valerian, 
who then flees. As Townsend collapses into Roger's arms, Roger grabs the knife in 
shock and is photographed by a nearby photo journalist. Horrified, Roger runs away. 


Later that day at the U. S. Intelligence Agency, a group of agents led by a man known 
as the Professor, discuss Townsend's murder and Roger's involvement. The Professor 
and his group are investigating Vandamm for selling government secrets and have 
created a fictitious agent named George Kaplan in hopes of forcing Vandamm into the 
open. When the agents wonder if they should intervene on Roger's behalf, the 
Professor refuses, declaring that despite the danger to Roger, he is diverting attention 
from another agent working undercover with Vandamm. Meanwhile, Roger is labelled 
by newspapers as the U.N. murderer. Having learned that Kaplan has checked out of 
the hotel and is heading for Chicago, Roger sneaks aboard the Twentieth Century 
Limited. On board Roger meets an attractive blonde, Eve Kendall, who misdirects the 
police while he hides. Roger evades the conductors after the train gets underway, 
then visits the dining car where he is seated with Eve. Roger and Eve flirt with one 
another when she admits to tipping the waiter to seat Roger with her, but she also 
reveals to having seen the newspaper coverage accusing Roger of Townsend's 
murder. When the train makes an unscheduled stop to allow two police detectives to 
board, Eve offers to hide Roger in her compartment overnight. 


Unknown to Roger, Eve is an associate of Vandamm, who is also onboard the train 
with Leonard. Upon arriving in Chicago, the next morning, Roger disguises himself as 
a porter and escorts Eve off the train. Having concluded that Kaplan can lead him to 
Vandamm, Roger intends to meet Kaplan and Eve offers to make the arrangements 
so that Roger might maintain a low profile. After Roger changes clothes, he meets Eve 
who claims she has contacted Kaplan at the hotel and received explicit directions for 
their meeting. Roger follows Eve's directions and by mid-afternoon waits for Kaplan 
alongside a deserted road in the middle of empty farm fields where a crop duster 
works in the distance. After several cars go by without stopping, the crop duster 
abruptly turns towards Roger and, to his amazement, makes several attacking passes 
at him. Roger seeks refuge in a corn field, but the plane dusts the field with a chemical 
powder, forcing Roger back into the open. Spotting an oncoming tanker truck, Roger 
desperately flags it down and stands directly in its path, forcing the tanker to stop. 


Still pursuing Roger, the plane swoops down at him and smashes into the tanker. 


When passers-by stop to gape at the scene, Roger steals a pickup and drives back to 
Kaplan's Chicago hotel. There he is stunned to learn that Kaplan checked out before 
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Eve's purported conversation with him from the train station. Moments later, Roger 
spots Eve in the lobby and follows her to her room where she is startled to see him. 
Insisting that they cannot get involved with each other, Eve demands that Roger 
depart. Later, Roger follows Eve to an auction at an art gallery where she joins 
Vandamm and Leonard. Roger angrily confronts them, hurt over Eve's betrayal. 
Vandamm and Leonard scoff at Roger's indignation, then bid on and win a small 
Mexican Tarascan Warrior figure, unaware of the Professor's presence in the bidding 
audience. When Valerian and Leonard block the exits, Roger creates a scene, starting 
a fight in order to get himself arrested. The patrolmen report Roger's seizure and are 
instructed to take him to the airport where he is met by the Professor, who explains 
about the fictitious Kaplan and the need to capture Vandamm with incriminating 
evidence before he departs the country from his ranch in South Dakota. 


Roger refuses the Professor's request to continue posing as Kaplan until the Professor 
admits that Eve is their inside operative, and that she is now in grave danger of being 
exposed unless they can convince Vandamm of her loyalty. Upon arriving in Rapid 
City, Roger sets up a meeting with Vandamm at the cafeteria of the Mount Rushmore 
memorial and stages an argument with Eve, climaxing in her shooting him with blanks. 
With Vandamm and Leonard convinced that Roger is critically wounded, the Professor 
takes Roger to meet Eve secretly and the two apologize to each other for their 
misunderstandings. Roger is dismayed, however, when Eve discloses that she must 
accompany Vandamm out of the country that night. The Professor allows Eve to return 
to Vandamm and places Roger in_ protective custody at a_ hospital. 


That night, Roger escapes and takes a cab to Vandamm's ranch, beside which a small 
airplane runway is lit. Roger hides near an open window where he overhears Leonard 
and Vandamm discussing the secret microfilm hidden in the warrior figure. Leonard 
then tells Vandamm that his long suspicion of Eve has been justified and demonstrates 
that Eve's gun is filled with blanks. Deeply angered, Vandamm tells Leonard he will 
get rid of Eve during their flight that night. Alarmed, Roger climbs up the side of the 
house to warn Eve, but she leaves her room before he can talk to her. Writing a 
warning message on a matchbook bearing his initials, Roger then tosses it into the 
living room where Eve waits with Vandamm and Leonard as their private plane lands 
outside. After reading Roger's note, Eve meets him in her room where he tells her of 
the microfilm and Vandamm's plan to do away with her. When Eve joins Vandamm 
outside, Roger attempts to sneak out of the house but is held at gun point by the 
housekeeper. 


After escaping from the housekeeper, Roger steals Valerian's car and races to retrieve 
Eve, who has snatched the warrior figure and fled Vandamm. Stopped by a locked 
gate, Roger and Eve proceed on foot, followed by Valerian and Leonard. Realizing 
they are trapped on top of Mount Rushmore, Roger and Eve start down the 
monument, but Roger is attacked by Valerian and Eve tussles with Leonard. After 
Roger hurls Valerian off the mountain, Leonard takes the figure and pushes Eve down 
the cliff where Roger comes to her aid as she dangles perilously on the edge of the 
monument. As Leonard menaces the couple, the Professor and his men come to the 
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rescue, killing Leonard and arresting Vandamm in the process. Roger and Eve return 
to New York as man and wife, sentimentally taking the train. 
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Articles 


North By Northwest - The Essentials - NORTH BY NORTHWEST 

SYNOPSIS Roger Thornhill (Cary Grant), a successful New York advertising executive, 
is implicated in a murder at the United Nations and is forced to flee. He is soon 
captured by a spy ring who are convinced he is George Kaplan, a U.S. agent who is in 
possession of a... 


Pop Culture (4/2 & 9/17) - NORTH BY NORTHWEST 
Pop Culture 101 - NORTH BY NORTHWEST Hitchcock received a great deal of 
attention for filming in and around famous places, like the... 


Trivia (4/2 & 9/17) - NORTH BY NORTHWEST 
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Trivia & Other Fun Stuff North By Northwest was completed on a budget of $4 
million dollars, which upset the MGM brass since the... 


The Big Idea (4/2 & 9/17) - NORTH BY NORTHWEST 
The Big Idea Behind NORTH BY NORTHWEST North By Northwest made its way 
from script to screen in a rather roundabout way. Alfred... 


Behind The Camera (4/2 & 9/17) - NORTH BY NORTHWEST 
Behind the Camera on NORTH BY NORTHWEST Cary Grant's entrance into the 
United Nations Building was a bit trickier than it looks on... 


The Critics Corner (4/2 & 9/17) - NORTH BY NORTHWEST 
The Critics' Corner on NORTH BY NORTHWEST Critical reaction to North By 
Northwest was overwhelmingly positive. It was praised by... 


North By Northwest 
"| want to do a Hitchcock picture to end all Hitchcock pictures" is the comment 
screenwriter Ernest Lehman made to Alfred Hitchcock one... 


Ernest Lehman (1915-2005) 
Ernest Lehman, the acclaimed screenwriter who did everything from stranding Cary 
Grant in a cornfield (North by Northwest) to seeing... 


Quotes 


What happened with your first two marriages? 
- Eve Kendall 


My wives divorced me. 
- Roger Thornhill 


Why? 
- Eve Kendall 


They said I led a dull life. 
- Roger Thornhill 


I tipped the steward five dollars to seat you here if you should come in. 
- Eve Kendall 


Is that a proposition? 
- Roger Thornhill 


I never discuss love on an empty stomach. 
- Eve Kendall 


You've already eaten! 
- Roger Thornhill 


But you haven't. 
- Eve Kendall 
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Now you listen to me, I'm an advertising man, not a red herring. I've got a job, a 
secretary, a mother, two ex-wives and several bartenders that depend upon me, and 
I don't intend to disappoint them all by getting myself "slightly" killed. 

- Roger Thornhill 


And what the devil is all this about? Why was I brought here? 
- Roger Thornhill 


Games, must we? 
- Phillip Vandamm 


Not that I mind a slight case of abduction now and then, but I have tickets for the 
theater this evening, to a show I was looking forward to and I get, well, kind of 
*unreasonable* about things like that. 

- Roger Thornhill 


With such expert playacting, you make this very room a theater. 
- Phillip Vandamm 


No. No, Mother, I have not been drinking. No. No. These two men, they poured a 
whole bottle of bourbon into me. No, they didn't give me a chaser. 
- Roger Thornhill 


Trivia 
“+ ‘Stewart, James’ was very interested in starring in this movie, 
begging Hitchcock to let him play Thornhill. Hitchcock claimed 
that Vertigo (1958)'s lack of financial success was because 
Stewart "looked too old". MGM wanted Gregory Peck, but 
Hitchcock cast Cary Grant. 


“+ It was journalist Otis L. Guernsey Jr. who suggested to 
Hitchcock the premise of a man mistaken for a non-existent 
secret agent. He was inspired, he said, by a real-life case during 
WW2 when some secretaries at a British embassy in the Middle 
East, for fun, invented a non-existent agent and successfully 
tricked the Germans into looking for him. 


“+ Hitchcock couldn't get permission to film inside the U.N., so 
footage was made of the interior of the building using a hidden 
camera, and the rooms were later recreated ona sound stage. 
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“ The final chase scene was not shot on Mount Rushmore; 
Hitchcock couldn't gain permission to shoot an attempted 
murder ona national monument. The scene was shot in the studio 
ona replica of Mount Rushmore. Everything is shot carefully, so 
as to avoid associating the faces of the monument with the 
violence. 


“+ Rather than go to the expense of shooting in a South Dakota 
woodland, Hitchcock planted 100 ponderosa pines on a MGM 
soundstage. 


Locations: 
Among the locations used in the film are: 


e 430 Park Avenue “#40.760694°N 73.971680°W 
o This is the building used by Saul Bass during the opening credits. 
The building was constructed in 1916 as a luxury apartment 
tower called the Avenue Apartments and was designed by the 
firm Warren and Wetmore. In 1953, the building was stripped of 
its facade, given a new curtain wall designed by Emery Roth and 
Sons in the style of Lever House, and converted to offices. Bass's 
title sequence is based on the geometric structure of 
the international style. 
« Commercial Investment Trust Building (650 Madison Avenue, New York) “* 
40.763965°N 73.971302°W 
o This is the location of Roger Thornhill's office, and the building 
he walks out of in his first appearance in the film. The CIT 
Building was designed by the firm Harrison and Abramovitz and 
constructed in 1957. 
e Plaza Hotel (768 Fifth Avenue, New York) “#40.764733°N 73.974241°W 
o After taking a cab with his secretary, Thornhill has a drink in 
the Oak Room of the Plaza Hotel. It is here that he is kidnapped 
by Vandamm's henchmen. Thornhill later returns to the Plaza, 
where he breaks into George Kaplan's room. For space reasons, 
most of the shots in and around the Oak Room were actually 
done on a set. 
e Old Westbury Gardens (71 Old Westbury Road, Old Westbury) “+ 
40.773822°N 73.594921°W 
o Thornhill's kidnappers drive him to Townsend's estate on Long 
Island. After questioning Thornhill, Vandamm instructs Leonard 
and his other henchmen to intoxicate Thornhill by force. 
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United Nations Headquarters “#40.749127°N 73.968327°W 
o Following Thornhill's escape from Vandamm's henchmen at the 
Plaza, he takes a taxi to the United Nations Headquarters to meet 
Lester Townsend. The U.N. Headquarters buildings were also 
designed by Harrison and Abramovitz, the architects of 
Thornhill's office. The scene of Cary Grant going to the United 
Nations in New York was filmed illicitly because, after reviewing 
the script, U.N. authorities denied permission to film on or near 
its property. After two failed attempts to get the required shots, 
Hitchcock had Grant pull up in a taxicab right outside the General 
Assembly Building while a hidden camera crew filmed him exiting 
the vehicle and walking across the plaza. 
Grand Central Terminal (89 East 42nd Street, New York) “#40.752724°N 
73.977221°W 
o Following the murder of Townsend at the United Nations, 
Thornhill rushes to Grand Central Terminal, where he sneaks 
onto the 20th Century Limited en route to Chicago. 


LaSalle Street Station (414 South LaSalle Street, Chicago) “¥41.875304°N 
87.632152°W 
o Thornhill and Eve Kendall arrive in Chicago at the LaSalle Street 
Station. At the station, Kendall gives Thornhill the instructions for 
his meeting with Kaplan. 
Prairie Stop “#35.760814°N 119.561721°W 
o The famous "crop duster scene," which in the film takes place in 
rural Indiana, was in actuality filmed on a highway in central 
California near the town Wasco. Hitchcock added square signs to 
the location to replicate those found in Indiana. 
Ambassador East Hotel “#41.905856°N 87.628303°W 
o Thornhill returns to Chicago in a stolen truck he parks outside the 
Ambassador East Hotel. The hotel opened in 1926 and was 
designed by Robert S. DeGolyer and Co. Today, it continues to 
be operated as a hotel, under the name The Ambassador. 


Chicago Midway Airport “#41.788372°N 87.744211°W 
o Following Thornhill's arrest at the auction, he and the Professor 
travel to Midway Airport, where they board a flight for Rapid City, 
South Dakota. The terminal seen in the film was built in 1945-46 
and was designed by architect Paul Gerhardt Sr. This terminal 
building was demolished in 2002. 
Memorial View Building, Mount Rushmore “#43.877014°N 103.456213°W 
o The spurious murder of Roger Thornhill takes place in the Buffalo 
Room of the Memorial View Building at Mount Rushmore—the 
one location in the park where Hitchcock was permitted to 
film. This building was constructed in 1957 as part of the National 
Park Service's Mission 66 program, and was designed jointly by 
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NPS architect Cecil J. Doty and local architect Harold Spitznagel. 
The building was demolished in 1994. 
e Phillip Vandamm House 
o Vandamm's house, set on a cliff atop Mount Rushmore, was not 
a real structure. Hitchcock asked the set designers to make the 
house in the style of Frank Lloyd Wright, the most popular 
architect in America at the time, using the materials, form and 
interiors associated with him. Set designer Robert F. 
Boyle planned the house, which featured a cantilevered living 
room and made extensive use of limestone. Exterior shots were 
done using matte paintings," while interior shots were filmed 
using a set built in Culver City, California, where MGM's studios 
were located. 


Some Important Scenes: 
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Release & Reception 

North by Northwest premiered in Chicago on July ist 1959, with Hitchcock, Eva 
Marie Saint and Leo G. Carroll in attendance, and was followed by national 
openings and a large publicity campaign. 


Although the film was nominated for 3 Oscars — for art direction (Robert 
Boyle), film editing (George Tomasini), and screenplay (Ernest Lehman) — it 
failed to win in any of the categories. However, Lehman did receive the Edgar 
Allan Poe Award in 1960 for his screenplay. 


Originally budgeted by MGM at $2,300,000, producer Herbert Coleman had 
refused to sign off, knowing that the script — and Hitchcock's preference for 
creating detailed studio sets— was calling for a budget in excess of 
$3,000,000. Despite Hitchcock's attempts to lower the production costs, the 
film ended up costing MGM $3,300,000. 


North by Northwest became the sixth highest-grossing film on 1959 and would 
eventually generate a healthy domestic box office return of $13,275,000. 


In 1995, it became the fourth Hitchcock film to be selected for preservation by 
the United States National Film Preservation Board and remains one of the most 
popular Hitchcock films with cinema audiences. 


Hitchcock at the North by Northwest premiere 
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Hitchcock's Films 
Order of Popularity 


Click the Film to visit 
Also visit: 
https://www.imdb.com/list/ls003046818/?sort=moviemeter asc&st_dt=&mode=detail&page=1 
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wr1. Psycho (1960) 
5 
veR | 109 min | Horror, Mystery, Thriller 


vrA Phoenix secretary embezzles $40,000 from her employer's client, goes on the run and 
* checks into a remote motel run by a young man under the domination of his mother. 


x 


* Director: Alfred Hitchcock | Stars: Anthony Perkins, Janet Leigh, Vera Miles, John Gavin 
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“2 Rear Window (1954) 


vePG 112 min Mystery, Thriller 
+d 
vr A wheelchair-bound photographer spies on his neighbors from his Greenwich Village courtyard » 


“apartment window, and becomes convinced one of them has committed murder, despite the 
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* Director: Alfred Hitchcock Stars: James Stewart, Grace Kelly, Wendell Corey, Thelma ** 
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3. Vertigo (1958) 
“PG 128 min | Mystery, Romance, Thriller 
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“A former San Francisco police detective juggles wrestling with his personal demons and 
ve becoming obsessed with the hauntingly beautiful woman he has been hired to trail, who may be 
“deeply disturbed. 
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* Director: Alfred Hitchcock Stars: James Stewart, Kim Novak, Barbara Bel Geddes, Tom™* 
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ve 4. The Birds (1963) 


*PG-13 119 min Drama, Horror, Mystery 


ve 
ve 


A wealthy San Francisco socialite pursues a potential boyfriend to a small Northern California. 
ur town that slowly takes a turn for the bizarre when birds of all kinds suddenly begin to attack x 
“people. 
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“Director: Alfred Hitchcock | Stars: Rod Taylor, Tippi Hedren, Jessica Tandy, Suzanne 
vyPleshette 
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49. North by Northwest (1959) 
* Approved 136 min Action, Adventure, Mystery 


Me ep ee ie ee ee Abe ib ee be De ee ie ee ee ib We ibe Ap > 


ve) New York City advertising executive goes on the run after being mistaken for a government ... 
vragent by a group of foreign spies, and falls for a woman whose loyalties he begins to doubt. 
5 


ah 3 


iliediad Alfred Hitchcock | Stars: Cary Grant, Eva Marie Saint, James Mason, Jessie Royce vx 
Landis 
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z-6. Rebecca (1940) 
** Approved 130 min Drama, Film-Noir, Mystery 
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: A self-conscious woman juggles adjusting to her new role as an aristocrat's wife and avoiding... 
vrbeing intimidated by his first wife's spectral presence. 


ve 


w vw 
gr Director: Alfred Hitchcock | Stars: Laurence Olivier, Joan Fontaine, George Sanders, Judith x 
* Anderson 
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7. To Catch a Thief (1955) 
“PG 106 min Mystery, Romance, Thriller 


ee ee 


. A retired jewel thief sets out to prove his innocence after being suspected of returning to. 
vrhis former occupation. 


a 3p 


¥ 
de Director: Alfred Hitchcock | Stars: Cary Grant, Grace Kelly, Jessie Royce Landis, Johny 
¥ Williams 
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“8. Dial M for Murder (1954) 
nl 105 min Crime, Thriller 


XA former tennis star arranges the murder of his adulterous wife. 


* Director: Alfred Hitchcock | Stars: Ray Milland, Grace Kelly, Robert Cummings, John Williams 
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vr9. Marnie (1964) 
* 
vePG 130 min Crime, Drama, Mystery 


tr 
dy Mark marries Marnie although she is a habitual thief and has serious psychological problems 
“and tries to help her confront and resolve them. 


“Director: Alfred Hitchcock | Stars: Tippi Hedren, Sean Connery, Martin Gabel, Louise Latham 
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410. Notorious (1946) 
Not Rated 102 min Drama, Film-Noir, Romance 
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* The daughter of a convicted Nazi spy is asked by American agents to gather information ona. 
zering of Nazi scientists in South America. How far will she have to go to ingratiate herself with x 
“them? 


ve 


* Director: Alfred Hitchcock | Stars: Cary Grant, Ingrid Bergman, Claude Rains, Louis Calhern 
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11. Rope (1948) 
vrApproved 80min Crime, Drama, Mystery 
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ve 


ve Two men attempt to prove they committed the perfect crime by hosting a dinner party after 
strangling their former classmate to death. 


Mp ip 


“Director: Alfred Hitchcock | Stars: James Stewart, John Dall, Farley Granger, Dick Hogan 
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412. Strangers on a Train (1951) 

PG | 101 min | Crime, Drama, Film-Noir 

: A psychopath forces a tennis star to comply with his theory that two strangers can get away 
vewith murder. 


* 
vy Director: Alfred Hitchcock | Stars: Farley Granger, Robert Walker, Ruth Roman,Leo 6G. 
oe 
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13. Shadow of a Doubt (1943) 
“Passed 108 min | Film-Noir, Thriller 
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“A teenage girl, overjoyed when her favorite uncle comes to visit the family in their quiet 
dr California town, slowly begins to suspect that he is in fact the "Merry Widow" killer sought by x 
“the authorities. 
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* Director: Alfred Hitchcock | Stars: Teresa Wright, Joseph Cotten, Macdonald Carey, Henry ** 
ve Travers 
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dr 14. The 39 Steps (1935) 


** Approved 86 min Crime, Mystery, Thriller 
tr 
* 
cA man in London tries to help a counter-espionage agent, but when the agent is killed and the 
vrman stands accused, he must go on the run to save himself and stop a spy ring that is trying to x 
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“steal top-secret information. : 
* Director: Alfred Hitchcock | Stars: Robert Donat, Madeleine Carroll, Lucie 
de Mannheim, Godfrey Tearle te 
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¢r15. The Man Who Knew Too Much (1956) 


¥ 
vePG 120 min Drama, Thriller 
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v-An American doctor and his wife, a former singing star, witness a murder while vacationing in». 
ve Morocco, and are drawn into a twisting plot of international intrigue when their young son is 
“kidnapped. 
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* Director: Alfred Hitchcock | Stars: James Stewart, Doris Day, Brenda de Banzie, Bernard \ 
tr Miles 
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dr 16. Frenzy (1972) 
R | 116 min | Thriller 


¥* 
vy A serial murderer is strangling women with a necktie. The London police have a suspect, but 
= is the wrong man. 


ve 
* Director: Alfred Hitchcock | Stars: Jon Finch, Barry Foster, Barbara Leigh-Hunt, Anna 


vy Massey 
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dy 17. The Lady Vanishes (1938) 


“Not Rated 96min Mystery, Thriller 


* 
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While travelling in continental Europe, a rich young playgirl realizes that an elderly lady seems _. 
zr to have disappeared from the train. 
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ve Director: Alfred Hitchcock | Stars: Margaret Lockwood, Michael Redgrave, Paul Lukas, May x 
* Whitty 
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% 18. Spellbound (1945) 
= Opproved 111 min | Film-Noir, Mystery, Romance 


~ 


* A psychiatrist protects the identity of anamnesia patient accused of murder while attempting 
4, to recover his memory. 


“Director: Alfred Hitchcock | Stars: Ingrid Bergman, Gregory Peck, Michael Chekhov, Leo G. 
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¢e19. The Trouble with Harry (1955) 
“PG 99 min Comedy, Mystery 
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. Harry's dead and, while no one really minds, everyone feels responsible. After Harry's body ». 
vris found in the woods, several locals must determine not only how and why he was killed but x 
“what to do with the body. 


“Director: Alfred Hitchcock | Stars: John Forsythe, Shirley MacLaine, 
4 Gwenn, Mildred Natwick 
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ge20. The Wrong Man (1956) 


“Not Rated 105 min | Drama, Film-Noir 
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“In 1953, an innocent man named Christopher Emanuel "Manny" Balestrero is arrested after 
ve being mistaken for an armed robber. 
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vw Director: Alfred Hitchcock Stars: Henry Fonda, Vera Miles, Anthony Quayle, Harold J. 
* Stone 
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dy 21. Foreign Correspondent (1940) 


x 


».Passed 120 min Action, Romance, Thriller 


He ee ip ee Eb ie ee ie ee Ae Re Abe ib ee eb Me Abe Ab eb ib ee ee 


* ‘ : ; 
v- On the eve of World War IT, a young American reporter tries to expose enemy agents in. 
veLondon. 


a 3 


* 
¢Director: Alfred Hitchcock | Stars: Joel McCrea,Laraine Day, Herbert Marshall, George x 
* Sanders 


Me ie ee ie ee be pe be ee ie ee AP 


“22. The Lodger: A Story of the London Fog (1927) 
“Not Rated 92min Crime, Drama, Mystery 


: A landlady suspects that her new lodger is the madman killing women in London. 


Director: Alfred Hitchcock | Stars: June Tripp, Ivor Novello, Marie Ault, Arthur Chesney 
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423. Torn Curtain (1966) 
PG 128 min | Drama, Romance, Thriller 


He Se ep Bee Eb ee ee Ae ee Ape Ab Re Ab Me Abe be ee eb We ie 


. An American scientist publicly defects to East Germany as part of a cloak and dagger mission 
ue to find the solution for a formula resin before planning an escape back to the West. 


ve 


* bg 
¢ Director: Alfred Hitchcock | Stars: Paul Newman, Julie Andrews, Lila Kedrova, Hansjorg 
vw Felmy 


Me Me Sie ee Ae Se eb ee Ab Mee Me A 


: 24. Family Plot (1976) 
vwPG 120 min Comedy, Crime, Drama 
bg 


vw A phony psychic/con artist and her taxi driver/actor boyfriend encounter a pair of serial 
kidnappers while trailing a missing heir in California. 


* Director: Alfred Hitchcock | Stars: Karen Black, Bruce Dern, Barbara Harris, William Devane 
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vr 25. Saboteur (1942) 


vr 
yePassed 109 min Thriller, War 


* 
* 


* as 
4A young man accused of sabotage goes on the lam to prove his innocence. 


te 
¢Director: Alfred Hitchcock | Stars: Priscilla Lane, Robert Cummings, Otto Kruger, Alan 
vw Baxter 


We Me Mb Se eb be eb ee eb ee 


26. The Man Who Knew Too Much (1934) 
mAcpneved 75min Crime, Mystery, Thriller 
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* Anordinary British couple vacationing in Switzerland suddenly find themselves embroiled in av 
4,case of international intrigue when their daughter is kidnapped by spies plotting a political .. 


vr assassination. we 
te te 
gy Director: Alfred Hitchcock | Stars: Leslie Banks, Edna Best, Peter Lorre, Frank Vosper te 
+d +d 
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vr 27. Lifeboat (1944) 
vr 
veNot Rated 97min Drama, War 


Se a eb a hb a ak bh a ah ah ak ah ab ag a a ab ab ab af a 


be 
vr Several survivors of a torpedoed merchant ship in World War IT find themselves in the same x 
“lifeboat with one of the crew members of the U-boat that sank their ship. 


Ye Director: Alfred Hitchcock | Stars: Tallulah Bankhead, John Hodiak, Walter Slezak, William» 
* Bendix 
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™ PARADINE 


ee 


v-28. The Paradine Case (1947) 


* Approved 125 min Crime, Drama, Romance 


¥* 
* 


“A happily married London barrister falls in love with the accused poisoner he is defending. 


Hee pe Bb ee ee ee Abe Ab > Ab eb ee be Ab be ib ie ie 


* Director: Alfred Hitchcock | Stars: Gregory Peck, Ann Todd, Charles Laughton, Charles . 
ve Coburn 
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vr 29. I Confess (1953) 


* 
veNot Rated 95min Crime, Drama, Thriller 


* 
* 


He Se pe ib ie ee ie ee Ape Ab ee ib ie ee ee Ape eb ee ie Eb Re Dib Re Ab ee 


Sa 
4A priest, who comes under suspicion for murder, cannot clear his name without breaking the 
veseal of the confessional. 


a 3 


* Director: Alfred Hitchcock | Stars: Montgomery Clift, Anne Baxter, Karl Malden, Brian*® 
4 Aherne 
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4-30. Topaz (1969) 
“M/PG 143 min Drama, Thriller 


He Ap Ab We be ee Abe Ab ibe be i Be i Ae 


“A French Intelligence Agent becomes embroiled in the Cold War politics first with uncovering ... 
ur the events leading up to the 1962 Cuban Missile Crisis, and then back to France to break up an 
* 


nternational Russian spy ring. 
de 10 ] py | g + 


* Director: Alfred Hitchcock | Stars: Frederick Stafford, Dany Robin, John Vernon, Karin Dor : 
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tr 31. Sabotage (1936) 


bg 
veNot Rated 76min Crime, Thriller 


* 
* 


He Se Ap Re ib ie ee ie ee Ape ib ee Eb ee ee ee Ape ib ee Be eb Re Dib Me Ab ee 


we 
~- A Scotland Yard undercover detective is on the trail of a saboteur who is part of a plot to set » 
ve off a bomb in London. But when the detective's cover is blown, the plot begins to unravel. 


x 3 


* Director: Alfred Hitchcock | Stars: Sylvia Sidney, Oskar Homolka, Desmond Tester, John* 
Loder 
* 
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4-32. Blackmail (1929) 
“Not Rated 85min. Crime, Thriller 


* after killing a man in self-defense, a young woman is blackmailed by a witness to the killing. 


¥ 
v- Director: Alfred Hitchcock | Stars: Anny Ondra, John Longden, Sara Allgood, Charles Paton 
¥ 
Xr 
¥* 
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ie Jamaica Inn (1939) 


vrNot Rated 98 min Adventure, Crime 
* 

* 

¥ . 1 . . . . 

vr In Cornwall, 1819, a young woman discovers she's living near a gang of criminals who arrange x 


* shipwrecks for profit. 


ee ee 


a 3 


“Director: Alfred Hitchcock Stars: Maureen O'Hara, Robert Newton, Charles 
4 Laughton, Horace Hodges 


JANE WYMAN MARLENE DIETRICH 
MICHAEL WILDING RIGHARD TODD 


Stage Fright 
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tr 34. Stage Fright (1950) 
* Approved 110 min Film-Noir, Mystery, Thriller 


Be Xe be be be ee ee Abe Abe be be Eb He ie Ae 


* 

uA struggling actress tries to help a friend prove his innocence after he's accused of murdering .. 
eine husband of a high-society entertainer. 
* 


¥* 
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* Director: Alfred Hitchcock | Stars: Marlene Dietrich, Jane Wyman, Richard Todd, Michael *: 
vy Wilding 


Me ep ee Eb ie ee ie ie Abe Ab Re be Ab ie Be 


dr 35. Young and Innocent (1937) 


bg 

¢-Not Rated 83 min Crime, Mystery, Romance 

* 

te 

5 

4A man on the run from a murder charge enlists a beautiful stranger who must put herself at. 


verisk for his cause. 
ve 


¥ Director: Alfred Hitchcock | Stars: Nova Pilbeam, Derrick De Marney, Percy 
* Marmont, Edward Rigby * 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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38. Under Capricorn (1949) 


esc’ 117 min Crime, Drama, Romance 


Be pe Ab ee be Ee ee be Ab ib Re be i Bb ee He 


ve 
¥ 
mA young gentleman goes to Australia where he reunites with his now married childhood * 
aii only to find out she has become an alcoholic and harbors dark secrets. : 
S birecior: Alfred Hitchcock | Stars: Ingrid Bergman, Joseph Cotten, Which 
* Wilding, Margaret Leighton if 
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tr 37. Secret Agent (1936) 


* 
veNot Rated 86min Mystery, Thriller 


5 
* 


He Se AP ee ib Re ee ie ee Abe Ab Re Eb ie ee ee Ape ib ee i eb Re Dib Re Ab > 


ve 

4 After three British Agents are assigned to assassinate a mysterious German spy during World 
ve War I, two of them become ambivalent when their duty to the mission conflicts with their 
» consciences. 


* Director: Alfred Hitchcock | Stars: John Gielgud, Madeleine Carroll, Robert Young, Peter’ 
vr Lorre 


x a 
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ve 38. Number 17 (1932) 


ve 
de TV-PG 66min Crime, Mystery, Thriller 
+d 
* 


* 

vr A gang of thieves gather at a safe house following a robbery, but a detective is on their 
* trail. 

* 


¥* 
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5 ae de de de de dh dh de de de de de de de de ae ae a a de a a de a a de a a a de me a a a a a de a a a de a me a 4 
* Director: Alfred Hitchcock | Stars: Leon M. Lion, Anne Grey, John Stuart, Donald Calthrop * 


Me ie Ae ee Ee ie ee ee Ab Me eb Re ibe be Bb i ee 


"39. Murder! (1930) 


*“ TV-PG 92min Crime, Mystery, Thriller 


* 
¥ 


“A juror ina murder trial, after voting to convict, has second thoughts and begins to investigate 
ye on his own before the execution. 


ee ee 


te 
dr Director: Alfred Hitchcock | Stars: Herbert Marshall, Norah Baring, Phyllis Konstam, Edward x 
* Chapman 
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40. East of Shanghai (1931) 
“Not Rated | 83 min | Comedy, Drama, Romance 


ee ee 


ve 

* 

» Believing that an unexpected inheritance will bring them happiness, a married couple instead 
* finds their relationship strained to the breaking point. : 
*.. ‘ Sg 
4-Director: Alfred Hitchcock | Stars: Henry Kendall, Joan Barry, Percy Marmont, Betty Amann .. 
* Sg 
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41. The Ring (I) (1927) 
veNot Rated 89 min Drama, Romance, Sport 


Be ee ee ie ie Ape Ab ee ie ie Ee ie ee Ape ib ee Eb Dib be 


x 


tr Two boxers compete for the love of a woman. 


bg 
¢ Director: Alfred Hitchcock | Stars: Carl Brisson, Lillian Hall-Davis, Ian Hunter, Forrester 
ve Harvey 


Aired Hitchcock ‘s 
THE SKIN GAME 


CV. France Eleles Hawe  Etrrnenel Gwenn 
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42. The Skin Game (1931) 
ve 85 min | Drama 


* 
¥* 


An old traditional family and a modern family battle over land in a small English village and 
“almost destroy each other. 


* Director: Alfred Hitchcock | Stars: Edmund Gwenn, Jill Esmond, C.V. France, Helen Haye 


Ww 
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tr43. Juno and the Paycock (1929) 


* 
deNot Rated 85 min | Comedy, Drama 


Sa 
* 


He Se Ap ee ib ie ee ie ee Abe Ab ee Eb ie ee ee Ape ee ee ie Eb Re Dib Ab ee 


Sa 
y- During the Irish Civil War in 1922, a family earns a big inheritance. They start leading a rich » 
eine, forgetting what the most important values are. 


Xp 


* Director: Alfred Hitchcock | Stars: Sara Allgood, Edward Chapman, Barry Fitzgerald, Maire * 
O'Neill 
Sg 


Be He ee pe Mp ie be ee ie ee 


* 44, Champagne (1928) 
“Not Rated 86 min | Comedy 


“A spoiled heiress defies her father by running off to marry her lover. However, Daddy has a 
4 few tricks up his sleeve. 


* 
de Director: Alfred Hitchcock | Stars: Betty Balfour, Jean Bradin, Ferdinand von Alten, Gordon 
* Harker 


Ww 
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Jgiography 
Alfred Hitchcock 


Please visit these web links: 
https://www.newworldencyclopedia.org/entry/Alfred_ Hitchcock 


https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Alfred Hitchcock 


Overview 
Born August 13, 1899 in Leytonstone, 
London, England, UK 
Died April 29, 1980 in Bel Air, Los Angeles, 
California, USA (renal failure) 
Birth Name Alfred Joseph Hitchcock 
Nicknames Hitch 
The Master of Suspense 
Height 5' 7" (1.7 m) 
Family 
Spouse Alma Reville (2 December 1926 - 29 
April 1980) (his death) (1 child) 
Children Patricia Hitchcock 
Parents Emma Jane Hitchcock (Whelan) 
William Hitchcock 
Relatives William Hitchcock (sibling) 


Eileen Hitchcock (sibling) 
Mary Stone (grandchild) 
Tere Carrubba (grandchild) 
Katie Fiala (grandchild) 
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Childhood 


Born in 1899 and raised in London, England, Alfred Hitchcock had a difficult 
childhood marked by loneliness and trauma. Often caught between the extremes of 
his father's punishment and his mother's coddling temperament, Hitchcock 
suffered from the abuse of his father. At one point, his father even called in a favor 
to the police department and asked them to place his five-year-old son in prison for 
a short time. As many of his films include themes of distrust of authority figures 
and policemen, this horrifying situation deeply impacted the art of the future film 
director. As Hitchcock got older, he also dealt with family troubles due to his 
family's Catholic faith. Because most of the people around them were Protestant, 
his family dealt with the seclusion and loneliness that often comes from the lack of 


a like-minded community. 


At the age of 15, Hitchcock chose to leave his troubled 
home in order to study at the London County Council School 
of Engineering and Navigation. After achieving a job asa 


drafter, he was able to afford to see more films. During 


< tees - 
emer this time, Hitchcock developed an unwavering love of the 


cinema and began to write for fun. Towards Hitchcock's 


later teens, World War I began; however, he was still too 


young to enlist. When he did try to enlist in the army at the 
end of WWI, he was turned away because of his obesity, as he was only considered 
fit for sedentary work. Hitchcock's desire to help the war effort impacted the tone 
of his later films, which became propaganda films for the British against Hitler and 
the Nazi Regime. He also created a documentary, in which he showcased the horrors 


of the Holocaust. 


Journey to Film Industry 
First in England and then in the United States, Alfred Hitchcock made his way up 
the ladder in the entertainment industry. Before becoming a famous director, he 


began as an advertising designer and writer. In his first job at Henley's cable 
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company, Hitchcock worked as an advertising designer. At this job, he also had the 
opportunity to submit his writings for in-house publication. These early works 


showcased his knack for suspense and surprising reveals. 


After Henley's, he took a job at the Famous 
Players-Lasky Company. Found by an American film 
company, this British-based studio needed someone 


to write and design the title cards for silent films. 


Over the next two years, he worked on almost a 
dozen silent films, as well as met his wife, Alma, in the process. It was at these jobs 


that he was able to experiment in different roles and work his way up the company. 


Because of his numerous jobs in the industry, he was able to observe plays and films 
from their earliest conception to the end product, which gave him a creative 


perspective in regard to his own directing. 


Television Presence 

In 1955, Alfred Hitchcock created a TV series called Alfred Hitchcock Presents. 
Each half-hour episode was peppered with famous movie and TV stars and capitalized 
on the macabre. At the time of the first episode, the TV was still rather new with 
only 47 million people owning a television set in the United States. Moreover, these 
sets usually only had three channels; one of them being exclusively news. Because of 
this, Alfred Hitchcock Presents became one of the most popular shows ever 
created. Not only were the stories fascinating with popular Golden Age of Hollywood 


casts, but there was nothing else on the TV. 


While the show bore his name, Hitchcock only directed about twelve of the episodes. 
He was too busy with the filming schedule of the popular blockbusters of that 
decade-long period. However, each episode characteristically fit within the thriller 
genre. They also included the tropes that Hitchcock loved to portray, such as the 


delicate woman trope. 
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Film Presence 


After the war, he began writing short stories, which were published in his company's 
in-house magazine. Hitchcock also developed an interest in photography and the new 
art of film production. He gained employment in 1920 as a title card designer for a 
company which would later be known as Paramount Pictures. With hard work, 
Hitchcock progressed through the company and within five years was producing 


silent films. In later years he said silent films were the ‘purest form of cinema’. 


In the mid-1920s, he travelled to Germany where he 
picked up many of the emerging expressionist 
techniques used in modern filmmaking. After a few 


challenging early films, he gained his first 


commercial and critical success with The Lodger: A 


Story of the London Fog (1927). 


By 1929, he had produced ten films; his 10th film Blackmail was a significant moment 


for him because it was one of the first ‘talkers’ - films with an audio track. 


Success in the 1930s 


By the mid-1930s, Hitchcock was establishing his reputation as one of the leading 
film producers in Britain. Several films proved a great success, such as 39 
Steps (1935), Sabotage (1936) and The Lady Vanishes (1938). Hitchcock proved a 
master at creating tension and a fast-moving plot line; he didn't tie down the 
audience in detail but created scenes of dramatic tension. Hitchcock pioneered the 
use of famous backdrops, either famous landmarks ina city or the wilderness of the 
Scottish moors - 39 Steps (1935). Later in his career, he used many famous 
landmarks such as Mt Rushmore in North by Northwest (1959) and the Statue of 
Liberty in Saboteur (1942). 


Move to America 

Hitchcock's critical success in England led him to be approached by David Selznick 
from Hollywood. In 1939, the Hitchcock family moved to California, where he began 
working ona new film. His first film Rebecca (1940) received an Academy Award for 


Best Picture. Hitchcock was not particularly enamoured of America, but he did enjoy 
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the greater resources available to American studios - it was an improvement on the 


small budgets of the English film producers. 


Towards the end of the Second World War (1943), he returned to England, where 
he produced two films in French for the Free French forces. In 1945 he also served 
as film editor for a documentary about the concentration camps that were liberated 
by British troops (Bergen-Belsen). However, the images were so shocking; it was 
later shelved until being published in 1985 (Memory of the Camps); the film was also 


re-released in 2014. 


After the war, Hitchcock returned to America, where he resumed his long and 
successful American film career. In particular, he enjoyed developing his talents in 


creating psychologically intriguing films. 


The Golden Era 


The 1950s was Hitchcock's golden era, producing classic films such as Dial M for 
Murder (1954), Rear Window (1954), Vertigo (1958), North by Northwest (1959) 
and Psycho (1960). 


Psycho was Hitchcock's best known and most profitable film. It broke box office 
records as viewers flocked to view this pioneering 


Ay new horror genre film. 
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Hitchcock, (like Walt Disney) was also early to 


embrace the new medium of TV. He hosted a 


TV series Alfred Hitchcock Presents from 1955 to 
1965; his prominent role in hosting the show helped him become one of the most 


recognisable film directors and media celebrities of the day. 


During the next two decades, his output was less prolific as old age and failing health 
limited his work rate, but he continued to produce feature films up until his death. 
Hitchcock died of renal failure on 29 April 1980, while at his home in Bel Air, Los 


Angeles. He had just recently received a knighthood from the Queen. 
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Filmography 


Films 


Main article: Alfred Hitchcock filmography 
Silent films 


Number 13 (1922) (unfinished and lost) 


Always Tell Your Wife (short) (1923) (partially lost) 


The Pleasure Garden (1925) 


The Mountain Eagle (1926) (lost) 


The Lodger: A Story of the London Fog (1927) 


The Ring (1927) 
Downhill (1927) 


The Farmer's Wife (1928) 
Easy Virtue (1928) 


Champagne (1928) 
The Manxman (1929) 


Sound films 


Blackmail (1929) 
An Elastic Affair (short) (1930) (lost) 


Juno and the Paycock (1930) 
Murder! (1930) 


Elstree Calling (1930) 
The Skin Game (1931) 
Mary (1931) 


Rich and Strange (1931) 
Number Seventeen (1932) 


Waltzes from Vienna (1934) 

The Man Who Knew Too Much (1934) 
The 39 Steps (1935) 

Secret Agent (1936) 

Sabotage (1936) 

Young and Innocent (1937) 


The Lady Vanishes (1938) 
Jamaica Inn (1939) 


Rebecca (1940) 

Foreign Correspondent (1940) 
Mr. & Mrs. Smith (1941) 
Suspicion (1941) 

Saboteur (1942) 

Shadow of a Doubt (1948) 
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Lifeboat (1944) 
Spellbound (1945) 
Notorious (1946) 

The Paradine Case (1947) 
Rope (1948) 

Under Capricorn (1949) 
Stage Fright (1950) 


Strangers on a Train (1951) 
| Confess (1953) 


Dial M for Murder (1954) 

Rear Window (1954) 

To Catch a Thief (1955) 

The Trouble with Harry (1955) 

The Man Who Knew Too Much (1956) 
The Wrong Man (1956) 

Vertigo (1958) 

North by Northwest (1959) 


Psycho (1960) 
The Birds (1963) 


Marnie (1964) 
Torn Curtain (1966) 
Topaz (1969) 


Frenzy (1972) 
Family Plot (1976) (final film) 


SEE all pictures/photos in Hitchcock's Films 


Please visit: 


https://www.google.com/search?q=hitchcock+films&sxsrf=AJOq|zU 
Nt8MDWOhVNwKO1UVQ3COoyYeVrgq:1679289954397&source=Inms& 
tbm=isch&sa=X&ved=2ahUKEwixo9PJ4un9AhUs TmwGHWANBKAQ_A 


UoAXoECAEQAw&biw=1421&bih=773&dpr=1 


Visit to see 1000 frames in each of his Films 


1000 Frames of Hitchcock - The Alfred Hitchcock Wiki 
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~_Filmography 


Alfred Hitchcock is usually credited with directing 53 films, 
but he was also involved with dozens of other films and 
an iconic television series. The following is 
a complete list of his oeuvre. 


Films are listed in chronological order of production, 
which occasionally differ from the order of release 
in the country of production. The year of release is taken 
from the Internet Movie Database and 
may not exactly match other published Hitchcock Films. 


Please visit: 
http://www.alfredhitchcock.com/life-and-legacy/filmography/ 
(®@) 2K KK OK KK KKK KK KKK KK (@) 


Major Films: 


1920s 
« The Pleasure Garden (1925) 
« The Mountain Eagle (1926) 
- The Lodger: A Story of the London Fog (1927) 
© Downhill (1927) 
- Easy Virtue (1928) 
« The Ring (1927) 
« The Farmer's Wife (1928) 
« Champagne (1928) 
« The Manxman (1929) 
« Blackmail (1929) 
1930s 
« Juno and the Paycock (1930) 
« Murder! (1930) 


« The Skin Game (1931) 
« Rich and Strange (1931) 
« Number Seventeen (1932) 
- Waltzes from Vienna (1934) 
« The Man Who Knew Too Much (1934) 
- The 39 Steps (1935) 
- Secret Agent (1936) 
- Sabotage (1936) 
« Young and Innocent (1937) 
« The Lady Vanishes (1938) 
« Jamaica Inn (1939) 
1940s 
Rebecca (1940) 
Foreign Correspondent (1940) 
Mr. & Mrs. Smith (1941) 
Suspicion (1941) 
Saboteur (1942) 
Shadow of a Doubt (1943) 
Lifeboat (1944) 
Spellbound (1945) 
Notorious (1946) 
The Paradine Case (1947) 
Rope (1948) 
Under Capricorn (1949) 
1950s 
Stage Fright (1950) 
Strangers on a Train (1951) 
! Confess (1953) 
Dial M for Murder (1954) 
Rear Window (1954) 
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To Catch a Thief (1955) 
The Trouble with Harry (1955) 
The Man Who Knew Too Much (1956) 
The Wrong Man (1956) 
Vertigo (1958) 

North by Northwest (1959) 
1960s 

Psycho (1960) 

The Birds (1963) 

Marnie (1964) 

Torn Curtain (1966) 

Topaz (1969) 
1970s 

Frenzy (1972) 

Family Plot (1976) 


Note: 


By clicking the web links provided herein, one could get more 
information about the films, viz., frames of the film, articles about the 
film, books about the films, awards and nominations, cast and crew, 
film scripts, documentaries about the film, production documents, 
publicity materials, et al 


OTHER WORKS: 


Other films and works of interest, with Hitchcock's contribution. 
[A] Films 


The Call of Youth (1921) — title designer 
The Great Day (1921) — title designer 
Appearances (1921) — title designer 
Dangerous Lies (1921) — title designer 
The Mystery Road (1921) — title designer 
The Princess of New York (1921) — title designer 
The Bonnie Brier Bush (1921) — title designer 
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Three Live Ghosts (1922) — title designer (uncredited) 
Perpetua (1922) — title designer (also known as Love's Boomerang) 
The Man from Home (1922) — title designer 
The Spanish Jade (1922) — title designer 
Number 13 (1922) — unfinished, director 
Tell Your Children (1922) — title designer 
Flames of Passion (1922) 
Paddy the Next Best Thing (1923) 
Always Tell Your Wife (1923) — director (uncredited) 
Woman to Woman (1923) — writer, art director & assistant director 
The White Shadow (1924) — writer, editor, art director & assistant director 
The Passionate Adventure (1924) — writer, art director & assistant director 
The Prude's Fall (1924) — writer, art director & assistant director 
The Blackguard (1925) — writer, art director & assistant director (also known 
as Die Prinzessin und der Geige 
Blackmail (1929) — director (silent version) 
Elstree Calling (1930) — co-director 
An Elastic Affair (1930) — director (10 minute short) 
Mary (1931) — director (German language version of Murder! 
Lord Camber's Ladies (1932) — producer 
Sanders of the River (1935) — co-director (uncredited) 
Men of the Lightship (1940) — editor (uncredited) 
The House Across the Bay (1940) — short sequence, director (uncredited) 
Target for Tonight (1941) — editor (uncredited) 
Forever and a Day(1943) — writer (uncredited) 
Show Business at War (1943) — participant (17 minute short) 
Bon Voyage (1944) — director 
Aventure Malgache (1944) — director 
The Fighting Generation (1944) — director (uncredited) (2 minute short) 
Watchtower Over Tomorrow (1945) — director (uncredited) 
German Concentration Camps Factual Survey (unreleased 1945) — treatment 
advisor (also known as Memory of the Camps) 
[B] Television 


Alfred Hitchcock Presents (1955-62) - directed 17 episodes 

Suspicion (1957-58) — directed the episode Four O'Clock (7957) 

Startime (1959-60) — directed the episode \ncident at a Corner (7960) 

The Alfred Hitchcock Hour (TV) (1962-65) — directed the episode | Saw the Whole 
Thing (7962) 

Alcoa Premiere (1961-63) — executive producer for the episode The Jail (7962) 


[C] Unfilmed and Unrealised 


The following are films and projects that never saw the light of day, 
or that were initially announced as going to be directed by Hitchcock. 


(i) Titled Projects 


The Bat (1940) 

The Blind Man (early 1960s) 

The Bramble Bush (1952-53) 

Breakdown (1955) — initially announced as a Feature Film, it was instead 
adapted for Alfred Hitchcock Presents 


Bulldog Drummond (1933) 
Dark Duty (1948 & 1952) 


The Day Christ Died (1960) 
Derby Day (1935-38) 
Escape (1939) 
False Witness (1937-38) — also known as Perjury 
Flamingo Feather (1955-56) 
The Flashing Stream (1939) 
Frenchman's Creek (1941) 
Good Night, Nurse! (1922) 
Greenmantle 
Hamlet (1945-46) 
Huntingtower (1926) 
Intermezzo (1939) 
Kaleidoscope (mid to late 1960s) — also known as Frenzy 
The Keys of the Kingdom (1943) 
King Lear (1948) 
The Last Days of Hitler (1947) 
Life of a City 
The Life of Keir Hardie (1946) 


London Symphony (1935) 
Lorna Doone (late 1940s) 
Malice Aforethought 
The Man at Six (1930) 
Mary Rose 
No Bail for the Judge (mid 1950s to 1959) 
Operation Annie (1946) 
The Park (~1930) 
Perjury (1937-38) — also known as False Witness 
The Queen and the Rebels 
R.R.R.R. 
Road House (1934) 
The Short Night (1968-70 and 1977-79) 
The Spider and the Fly (1948) 
Tambourine (1929) 


The Three Hostages (1964) 
Titanic (1938-39) 


Trap for a Solitary Man (1960) 
The Turn of the Screw (1946) 


Village of Stars (1960) 


We, the Accused 


Weep No More (1947) 
A Woman's Face (1941) 


The Wreck of the Mary Deare (1957) 
Zero Minus Ten (1951) 


(ii) Untitled Projects 


e Covent Garden Opera Story 
e untitled Edgar Wallace project (1939) 
e untitled Gene Kelly project (1941) 


Note: 

By clicking the web links provided herein, one could get more 
information about the films, viz., rare and interesting details, web 
links to other related sites, etc., 


Salary: 
The Lady Vanishes (1938) $50,000 


Suspicion (1941) $2,500 /week 
Spellbound (1945) $150 .000 


Notorious (1946) $7,000 /week 


Rear Window (1954) $150,000 + 10% of the profits +film 
negative ownership 


The Man Who Knew Too $150,000 + 10% of the profits +film 
Much (1956) negative ownership 
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Vertigo (1958) $150,000 + 10% of the profits +film 
negative ownership 


North by Northwest (1959) $250,000 + 10% of the net profits. 


Psycho (1960) 60% of the net profits (salary 
deferred) 
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His Trademarks: 


The most famous example is the shower scene, Hitchcock 
completely depended on his film technique, and scared the 
audiences to death without showing 9 stein of blood. 


Who is the best director ever lived on planet earth? As film fans, you must have your own 
unique answers. But to most non film fans, the name Alfred Hitchcock equals film director. Not 
only because he contributed probably more than any directors in sound cinema, but also 
because of his persona has become a cultural symbol that can easily be identified by people 
around the world. When we talk about Hitchcock movies, you can’t avoid terms like 
MacGuffin, Blondes, Murder etc. Those are the trademarks of Hitchcock movies; a way 


Hitchcock distinguished his cinema from others. 


[01] MacGuffin 


Searching for Macguffin - The cellar scene in Notorious 
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MacGuffin is a plot device that drives suspense. It’s something the protagonists pursue throughout 
the story but audience don’t quite get the reason. It is widely used in films, TVs and literature but 
Hitchcock popularized the term with his suspense thrillers. Below is how he explained MacGuffin to 
Francois Truffaut in a most understandable way: 


It might be a Scottish name, taken from a story about two men in a train. One man says “What's 
that package up there in the baggage rack?”, and the other answers, “Oh, that’s a McGuffin”. The 
first one asks “What's a McGuffin?” “Well”, the other man says, “It’s an apparatus for trapping lions 
in the Scottish Highlands”. The first man says, “But there are no lions in the Scottish Highlands”, 
and the other one answers, “Well, then that’s no McGuffin!” So you see, a McGuffin is nothing at 
all. 


The most notable use of MacGuffin in Hitchcock movies including the military secrets in The 39 
Steps, the tune in The Lady Vanishes, the uranium in Notorious and the government secrets in 
North by Northwest. Other classic use of MacGuffin including the falcon statue in The Maltese 
Falcon, the glowing briefcase in both Kiss Me Deadly and Pulp Fiction, and “Rosebud” in Citizen 
Kane. 


[02] Cameo 


The most creative cameo Hitchcock ever made? 


From the very beginning of his career, Hitchcock already knew how to advertise himself. He made 
his first appearance in his 1927 silent film The Lodger and since then his cameo has become one of 
the fun things audience could get from his movies. His most difficult and interesting cameo appears 
in his film Lifeboat, the whole story takes place on a boat so there is no room for cameos. But Hitch 
thought out a brilliant idea to print his photos on the weight-loss medicine ad which is read by one 
of the survivors. In his later films, Hitchcock deliberately postponed his cameo time because he was 
worried that audience might be too distracted for trying to find his cameos. 


[03] Blonde 
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Not only “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes”, Mr. Hitchcock also loves blondes. Have a look at the stars he 
had used, Ingrid Bergman, Joan Fontaine, Grace Kelly, Kim Novak, Tippi Hedren, no exceptions. 
When people asked him why he was so fond of using blonde as the leading female characters in his 
movies, he answered: “Blondes make the best victims. They're like virgin snow that shows up the 
bloody footprints.” well, they are not only “functional”, but very good-looking too! 


[04] Landmark 


The climax scene on Mount Rashmore in North by Northwest 


When you watch Hitchcock movies, you are like traveling around America. Hitch will take you to 
some of the most famous landmarks in the US. He always liked to arrange the climax scene in these 
places, like the final fighting scene on the body of Statue of Liberty in Saboteur, the auction scene 
in United Nation building and the climax scene in Mount Rushmore in North by Northwest, it was 
even called “The Man in Lincoln’s Nose” originally. Hitchcock took us further than the US in The 
Man Who Knew too Much(Royal Albert Hall in London) and To Catch a Thief (the French Riviera). 


[05] Charming Villain 


Charming Cary Grant as villain in Suspicion 


“The better the villain, the better the film.” Hitchcock’s movies are never lack of charismatic villains. 
From the Cary Grant character in Suspicion to Robert Walker character in Strangers on a Train, from 
Uncle Charlie in Shadow of a Doubt to the Necktie murderer in Frenzy, the basic line is you cannot 
tell them from good guys, and their charm is one of the most effective way to get near to the 
victims. 
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[06] Murder 


The most famous murder scene in all Hitchcock movies 


Murder becomes art in Hitchcock movies. The most famous example is the shower scene, Hitchcock 
completely depended on his film technique, and scared the audiences to death without showing a 
stain of blood. Another famous is in film Rope, the two murderers commit the crime as an intellectual 
exercise: they want to prove their superiority by committing the “perfect murder”. There are many 
ways of murdering a people in Hitchcock films, and the best thing is he never made his murder too 
violent as it is in other films, it is what happens after the murder we care the most. 


[07] Bernard Herrmann's Score 


Bernard Herrmann's brilliant score for Vertigo 


Bernard Herrmann’s collaboration with Hitchcock is undoubtedly one of the most successful 
partnerships in movie history. You can hardly imagine films like Psycho and Vertigo without 
Herrmann’s brilliant music scores. His score for Vertigo is probably one of the best in 20th century 
and the shower scene in Psycho would be half less scary without the eerie score he composed. In 
the film The Birds, though there is no music score, but the sound effect supervised by Herrmann is 
still terrifying. 
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[08] Edith Head's Costume 


Well dressed-up Grace Kelly in Rear Window 


One of the most overlooked Hitchcock trademarks, Edith Head’s collaboration with Hitchcock last 
even longer than Hitchcock and Herrmann. As one of the greatest costume designers, Edith Head 
had won eight Academy Awards for Best Costume Design from a total of 35 nominations. As a man 
who knows fashions pretty well, Hitchcock was lucky to find someone who can dress up his 
handsome actors and gorgeous actresses. The most notable costumes Edith Head had designed for 
Hitchcock movies are the ones Grace Kelly wore in Rear Window, Kim Novak’s costume in Vertigo 
is also quite remarkable. 


Ranking 


Che Hitchcock Films 


From his start in silent films to smash hits Psycho and Vertigo, Alfred 
Hitchcock crafted some of the 20th century's most thrilling features. 


Source: https://ew.com/movies/every-alfred-hitchcock-movie-ranked/ 


With 53 movies spanning over 50 years, Alfred Hitchcock is one of the most prolific 
and influential filmmakers to arise out of the 20th century. He began his career 
working on silent films in England, and eventually moved to the United States to 

create some of Hollywood's biggest movies of the 1950s and '60s. His films 
frequently feature espionage, mistaken identities, claustrophobic locations, and 
unnerving camera movements to maximize tension. 


It's clear from his strongest work that Hitchcock was fascinated by questions of 
morality, voyeurism, and human psychology; 
but which of his projects stand above the rest? 
Let us study his films. 


53. Juno and the dea acs a 930) 


Adapted from a play by Sedn 
O'Casey, this film follows a 
working-class family in Dublin 
during the Irish Civil War. Alfred 
Hitchcock deserves credit for 
putting his personal artistic 
flourishes aside to create a 
straightforward adaptation, undistracted by technical wizardry. 
Unfortunately, the film is essentially a vacuum with no sense of 
intrigue or urgency — there's practically no character development, 
thematic weight, artistic innovation, emotional resonance, or narrative 
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thrust. It's never in the position to do anything wrong because it does 
almost nothing at all. Even if you've seen this movie, odds are good 
that you'll struggle to remember it. 


52. oo and tial (1931) 


Hitchcock seems stuck between 
eras here, with a few magnificent 
sequences that play out in total 
silence, including a gorgeously 
-_ chaotic opening scene depicting 
3 the hustle and bustle of a London 
commute. Sadly, these visually 
striking moments are few and far between, as the film primarily 
focuses on the escapades of a horrible husband and wife (Henry 
Kendall, Joan Barry) bickering on holiday after they unexpectedly 
inherit a significant fortune. The director's handle on visual 
storytelling remains strong, but at this point, he hasn't quite figured 
out how to direct dialogue, which is a massive problem for a movie with 
so much talking. There isn't any particular weight to the 
conversational scenes, nor much sense of rhythm. And it doesn't help 
that the off-kilter editing makes for atrocious pacing. 
51. Number Seventeen (1932) 
This early sound crime-comedy tracks 
the hijinks of a few jewel thieves 
(Anne Grey, Barry Jones, Donald 
Calthrop) and the detective tracking 
them down (John Stuart), as well as a 
couple of civilians (Leon M. Lion and 
Ann Casson) who get sucked into the 
action. There's a messy but exciting 
set piece atop a train near the film's finale, but that's the only 
highlight of this early misfire. The majority of the movie takes place 
in a dark, abandoned house, and it's quite difficult to keep track of 
the characters and the spaces they occupy. The story is practically 
impossible to follow, the direction is imprecise, and the whole thing is 
visually dizzying. 
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50. The Farmer’ s Wife (1928) 


One of Hitchcock's early silent films, The 
Farmer's Wifeis a slow-moving romance 
about a farmer (Jameson Thomas) who 
repeatedly tries and fails to find a new bride 


4 after his first wife dies. It's technically 
# competent but narratively sparse, with no 
humor or sense of urgency. Every scene feels 
as though it's 30 minutes long, which doesn't 
help its already lengthy runtime for a silent 
feature, with the latest restoration clocking in at almost two hours. 


49. enelee Jk (1 ta, 


WP Hitchcock's last British film 

* before his Hollywood migration 
concerns a young woman (Maureen 
O'Hara) who investigates a series 
m of shipwrecks overseen by a local 
~. squire (Charles Laughton), who 
E employs a gang to loot the wrecked 
ships. Adana, also a saucer supposedly forced the movie to 
reveal key information about his mysterious character far too early, 
which strips it of potential tension. The film looks decent, though not 
as striking as any of Hitchcock's prior sound films. There is one 
worthwhile scene in which the sympathetic characters silently try to 
escape the gang of antagonists — it's effectively shot, edited, and 
performed to build a solid sense of excitement. But that sequence is 
surrounded by seemingly endless scenes of Laughton droning on about 
dull business that effectively have no impact on the plot, mood, 
characters, or themes. 


48. Under Capricorn (1949) 
The director's second color film (after Rope) revolves around a love 
triangle between a couple with a horrible secret (Ingrid Bergman, 


Joseph Cotten) and a man intent on making a fortune (Michael Wilding) 
in colonial Sydney. The melodramatic proceedings are too stuffy and 
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y bloated to make much of an impact. 
It's not without its strengths, 
however — Bergman delivers a 
charismatic performance, though 
not as strong as 
in Notorious or Spellbound, and 
there's gorgeous photography and 
production design in the film's rendering of 19th century Australia. 
47. Mr. and Mrs. Smith (1941) 

> a In an unusual deviation from his 
typical style, Hitchcock made 
this screwball romantic comedy 
about a husband and wife (Robert 
Montgomery, Carole Lombard) 
who discover that they're not 
actually married due to a legal 
technicality. For a rom-com, it's neither funny nor particularly 
romantic despite the actors’ best efforts. There's one scene where 
two of the characters get trapped atop a carnival ride that evokes 
some momentary anxiety thanks to the high-flying camerawork, but 
the rest seems as though it could have been directed by anyone 
(which, for one of the century's most singular filmmakers, is a 
particular let down). 


46. The Ring (1927) 
i ee EE The only movie for which 


~ saahion 
a © Hitchcock claimed sole writing 


) credit isn't particularly 
captivating — it's a relatively 
standard boxing movie with a 
textbook love triangle at its 
center. In a couple of fleetingly 
brilliant moments, the director visualizes characters’ 
discombobulation with aggressive blurring and _ dizzying 
superimpositions. Every other element is competent but 
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unremarkable, save for the unsettling racist undertones that make 
the whole thing more difficult to appreciate than his other films. 


45. The Paradine Case (1947) 


This movie hinges all of its 
conflict on the protagonist — a 
lawyer who is married, played by 
Gregory Peck — falling in love 
with his client (Alida Valli), who is 
being tried for murdering her 
husband. There's supposed to be 
enormous tension between his affection for his client and his 
commitment to his wife (Ann Todd), but neither relationship has any 
chemistry or development that convinces you he's remotely invested 
in either woman. The logistics of the case are somewhat entertaining 
when the courtroom drama picks up because Peck excels at rattling 
off legal jargon, as evidenced by his enduring performance as Atticus 
Finch in To Kill a Mockingbird. But this movie's attempt at a 
scandalous love triangle is so miscalibrated that it's extremely 
difficult to care about the stakes beyond the official legal 
proceedings. 


44. The Pleasure Garden (1925) 


; ; 4 Adapted from a novel by Oliver 
~ {oe i) Sandys, Hitchcock's first 

4 surviving feature film follows the 
escapades of two performers 
a (Virginia Valli, Carmelita 
Geraghty) at London's Pleasure 
Garden Theatre. The film opens 
with an excellent scene that signals great artistic potential from the 
young director — there's kinetic camera movement, intriguing 
perspective shifts, and a wonderful visual gag that all foreshadow his 
developing directorial style. But the rest of the movie doesn't live up 
to this opening, as it's shot relatively plainly, which does no favors to 
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the melodramatic material. It would rank a little higher if it didn't 
end with a preposterous heel turn and a convenient resolution that 
feels completely unearned. 


43. The Skin Game (1931) 


Based on a play by John 
Galsworthy, this film focuses ona 
feud between two wealthy 
families who fight over land 
% ownership. It's another one of 
=" Hitchcock's early-stage 


adaptations that eesti t make much of an impact narratively or 
emotionally. It does have one wonderful sequence at an auction where 
the camera flies between bidders in unbroken takes, fitting nicely into 
the director's signature visual identity that becomes more prominent 
as he evolves. 


42. Downhill (1927) 


Released in the United States 
under the title When Boys Leave 
2, Home, Hitchcock's early silent 
W/) film tracks the downfall of a 
Mi} young boarding school student 

. : (Ivor Novello) who faces 
expalcion after Gali the blame for a mistake made by his friend 
(Robin Irvine). Downhillis a serviceable film, with an admirably 
minimal use of title cards, and it effectively shows how difficult life 
can become for the working class. The ending, however, is so upbeat 
that it substantially detracts from the sobering pessimism of the 
preceding movie. 


41. Mary (1931) 


The German-language version 
of Murder! (see #29) was shot 
simultaneously with the original 
film, using different actors to 
tell a nearly identical 
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story. Mary removes about 20 minutes of material that's present in 
the English-language versions, leading to a rushed pace and 
compressed scenes. It's still pretty fun, but the Murder! does more 
justice to the concept with its lengthier runtime. 


40. Waltzes from Vienna (1934) 


Hitchcock's biography of composers 

- ese? Johann Strauss I and Johann Strauss 
iff i II is based on a stage play that 
‘3 . “hall, features musical numbers, but the film 
meine) excludes the songs to maintain a more 
~ grounded tone. There's one great 


scene that brilliantly depicts the inspiration for one of the most 
famous musical compositions of all time, "The Blue Danube" (you'll 
know it when you hear it), and it's a delight to watch. The rest is 
decently crafted, but somewhat stiff and unremarkable. 


39. Easy Virtue (1928) 


Loosely adapted from a stage play 
by Noél Coward, Easy 
Virtue follows a young woman 
(Isabel Jeans) who tries to 
escape the media _ frenzy 
surrounding her divorce by 
adopting a new identity. The 
courtroom scene that opens the movie is both exciting and technically 
marvellous, cleverly integrating flashbacks to clearly communicate the 
misfortune the main character has endured. The domestic melodrama 
that follows isn't as flashy or fast-paced, but it's perfectly fine, 
highlighting the cruelty of the wealthy class. 


38. sat se (1 928) 


s@— In this class comedy, an impulsive 
| heiress (Betty Balfour) must adapt to 
a more conventional lifestyle after 
losing her fortune. Hitchcock's visual 
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style continues to blossom here, with more camera movement than 
ever and inventive playfulness with perspective and point of view. The 
story and character work get the job done, but aren't likely to leave 
a lasting impression. 


37. Young and Innocent (1937) 

One of Hitchcock's lighter thrillers, Young and Innocentis a 
straightforward wrong-man film elevated by the chemistry of its 
leads, Derrick De Marney as fugitive and Nova Pilbeam as a young 
woman roped into his antics. Despite being relatively underwritten, 
their romantic dynamic crackles as the two easily find the comedy in 
every scenario without undermining the dramatic tension. 


The pair reluctantly goes on the run 
from De Marney's murder charge 
together, but as they come across 
_ the family and friends of Pilbeam's 
-. character, the duo plays it as if 
they're lovers trying to balance their 
personal happiness with her loved 
ones expectations. It's all fun and 


games until the finale, which hinges on one of the worst scenes of 
Hitchcock's career: we, the audience, identify a suspect as the 
camera slowly zooms in on him while he plays the drums in blackface. 
It's an uncomfortable sequence that's as poorly constructed as it is 
offensive, and it completely knocks the wind out of an otherwise 
enjoyable film. 


36. Secret Agent (1936) 


In this spy comedy, a novelist 
», 

; (John Gielgud) undertakes a 

secret mission to eliminate a 

/ German agent during World War 

# I. Here, Hitchcock mines the 

aa espionage genre for more humor 

than thrills to mixed results. It's pleasant to see a story that 
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highlights the pointless absurdity of war and espionage, although some 
of the jokes are pretty mean-spirited. The humor makes the whole 
scenario feel relatively weightless, save for a couple of tense standout 
scenes. 


35. dali Plot (1976) 


Hitchcock's final film is unfortunately 
one of his less elegant, but it's still 
solid fun, following two couples — one 
being a fake psychic and cabbie, the 
other being career criminals — whose 
quests for a missing heir leads their 
relationships to intersect. There area 
few decent sequences and charming 
sent onnennes fom Barbara Harris and Bruce Dern, though Family 
Plot never quite finds its narrative footing due to a convoluted 
premise and off-balance structure. It does, however, maintain a 
uniquely light tone that makes even its darkest moments seem 
somewhat breezy, but the ending feels abrupt and unearned. 


34. Topaz (1969) 


Bale Hitchcock's espionage thriller 
explores the backdrop to the Cuban 
Missile Crisis, highlighting the agents 
and defectors who helped uncover the 
details of the near-cataclysmic 
international incident. Though one of 

‘PY his later films, Topazsuffers from 
unusual pacing , that age for long stretches, but it also features 
exemplary Hitchcock suspense sequences, including a brisk escape set 
piece in Copenhagen and an impossibly tense scene in Harlem. 


33. The Trouble with Harry (1955) 


Many of Hitchcock's works highlight the filmmaker's dark sense of 
humor, but The Trouble with Harry is one of the only ones that could 
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be classified primarily as a 
comedy (though not always a 
successful one). The film follows 
several townspeople who try to 
decide what to do with a dead 
body. It has several meandering 
scenes that aren't particularly funny, but it also features hilarious 
comedic highs, including one ingenious visual gag near the climax. It's 
an unusual movie filled with offbeat, unpredictable characters, and its 
best moments are admittedly a joy to watch. 
32. Foreign Correspondent (1940) 

patie ae os SA journalist (Joel McCrea) 

Pe ome “eee, uncovers an international 
% conspiracy crafted by Axis spies 
during World War ITI in this 
| political thriller. McCrea is not the 
| ideal Hitchcock lead’ -- there's a 

: comedic lightness to _ his 

demeanour that doesn't quite match the gravity of this movie's 
material -- but that doesn't prevent the film from having some of the 
filmmaker's finest set pieces, including a pulse-quickening car chase, 
a tense investigation of a windmill, and a technically exquisite plane 
crash finale. The plot details in the middle get a little fuzzy, but it's 
an overall entertaining and relatively light-hearted espionage tale 
that manages to pull off an effective call to action by its conclusion. 


31. Blackmail (1929) 


os 


The director's most literal signature 
elements are almost all on display in 
his first talkie — dizzying 
camerawork, endless staircases, and 
fast-paced chase scenes make the 
movie's best moments distinctly 
engaging. However, the addition of sound doesn't actually 
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enhance Blackmail substantially, as its best sequences play out in 
silence (with a great score, of course). Hitchcock doesn't seem like 
he knows how to harness the benefits of audible dialogue here, as 
most of the movie's conversations play out at a sluggish pace without 
enhancing the movie's themes or fleshing out its characters. 


30. Torn Curtain (1966) 


Hitchcock's Cold War thriller 
would make a great double 
feature with Saboteur (further 
down the list) — they both follow 
fairly dull main characters ona 
journey that connects them with 
lively, energetically performed 
supporting characters as they try to escape arrest. There's fun 
action, solid photography, and excellent European location work, 
keeping a steady pace for its entire duration. Paul Newman and Julie 
Andrews are individually charismatic, though they lack the chemistry 
that could make this a stronger entry in Hitchcock's filmography, and 
the film never fully weaponizes their respective strengths as movie 
stars. 


29. The Manxman (1929) 


Hitchcock's final fully silent film is 
one of his greatest early works. The 
director fills this simple melodrama 
about a class-crossing love triangle 
with a ton of memorable imagery and 
clever transitions. The trio of lead 
performers (Carl Brisson, Malcolm 
Keen, Anny Ondra) are all skilfully 
understated for the silent era, broadcasting clear emotions without 
ever feeling over-the-top. The strength of these performances allows 
Hitchcock to minimize his use of title cards, as the story plays out 
almost exclusively onthe actors’ faces, further intensifying the sense 
of passion and tragedy at the story's heart. 
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28. dll ofa ahead dil, 943) 


«) Built around an excellent premise — 
Hs) suspecting your favorite family 
“i member of unspeakable crimes 
% = — Shadow of a Doubt stumbles on the 
ma path to reaching its full potential due 
| to spotty pacing and a_ subpar 
performance from Joseph Cotten. The 

| film wants to operate in shades of gray, 
7" its eed lead seems gi saneparently evil in every one of his scenes, 
including the ones where he's supposed to be playful and charming 
with his younger relatives. 


A more thoughtful, intriguingly tense movie would make Cotten's 
character genuinely likable and charismatic when he's not showing his 
villainous hand to complicate our feelings toward him, in the same way 
that the attitude of the protagonist (Teresa Wright) is supposedly 
complicated. Instead, Hitchcock frames him as a slimy monster nearly 
every second he's onscreen, so there's very little room for ambiguity. 
Though, the fact that Hitchcock considered Shadow of a Doubt to be 
his favorite of his many films counts for something, landing this entry 
in the top 30, respectively, though not enough to crack the top 25. 
27. Murder! (1930) 


In this crime thriller, a theater 
actor (Herbert Marshall) 
investigates the perplexing death 
of a young actress (Norah 
Baring). This is probably the 
closest Hitchcock ever came to 
making a_ traditional murder 
mystery movie, and while we know and love the auteur for his 
disorientating style best exemplified in his more famous works, it's 
satisfying in its own right to see him direct a straightforward 
procedural. After the introduction of the titular crime and a proto- 
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12 Angry Menjury scene, the film becomes a_ playful 
meta-commentary on the inherent silliness of watching actors go 
through the motions of detective work, with numerous charming visual 
embellishments. 


26. To Catch a Thief (1955) 


&. This opulent crime-romance stars 
Cary Grant as a reformed cat 
burglar who investigates a copycat 
thief along with his companion 
(Grace Kelly) in order to clear his 
name. The film's pace is somewhat 
sleepy, lacking the suspense one 
would expect from a Hitchcockian 
cat-and-mouse chase, but it looks incredible thanks to immaculate 
cinematography by frequent collaborator Robert Burks and elegant 
locations on the French Riviera. It's one of the lightest affairs from 
the later chapter of the directors career, and makes for a largely 
pleasant viewing experience. 

25. The Birds (1963) 


.# e 
iho. 5 


het 
pe 


"| Hitchcock's tale of avian terror 
eal is the closest he ever came to 
making a monster movie. The 


Birds is an exceptionally 
directed film with gorgeous color 
photography, razor-sharp 
editing, and magnificent 


locations around California's northern coast. The script leaves a lot 
to be desired, however, as the characters are forgettable and, 
frankly, often stupid. Most of their actions are just disappointingly 
foolish — you'll shake your head at the screen more here than in any 
other Hitchcock project — and the performances are largely 
mediocre. Still, it's a solid thriller with several excellent sequences, 
the best of which derive tension from silence or minimal use of 
diegetic music. 
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24. Frenzy (1972) 


Hitchcock's nastiest film visualizes all the grimy perversion the 
filmmaker could only suggest for most of his career. Frenzy tells the 
story of a brutal serial killer from three rotating points of view: the 
wrong man (Jon Finch), the right man (Barry Foster), and the lawman 
struggling to crack the case (Alec McCowen). It has a sick sense of 
humor that's more overtly grotesque than the director's other 
movies, but still feels totally in line with the dark comedy that 
persists throughout his filmography (the best example is the 
sequence in which the killer tries to pry a piece of evidence from a 
corpse in the back of a moving truck full of potatoes). The film also 
interrogates the audience's relationship to crime stories — a hot 
topic in today's pop culture climate — as random side characters 
repeatedly imply that they're inexplicably rooting for the killer to get 
away with his crimes. 


23. Saboteur (1942) 


This wartime drama often feels 

| more like a Frank Capra film than 
an Alfred Hitchcock picture. 
After he's falsely accused of 
~ burning down an airplane factory, 
another wrong man (Robert 
Cummings) embarks on a road trip through good-spirited Americana, 
crossing paths with a charming collection of kindhearted patriots who 
discuss civic duty, democracy, and the legal system. Hitchcock makes 
every scene look gorgeous the pace remains upbeat, the cast is strong 
across the board, and the climactic confrontation on the Statue of 
Liberty is one of the filmmaker's most exhilarating scenes, 
landing Saboteur solidly in our top 25 (though its plot resembles a 
lesser version of The 39 Steps). 
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22. The Man Who Knew Too Much (1934) 


if a —Ne Musk s . While this original film can't quite 

match the star power and grandeur of 

Hitchcock's own 1956 remake (see 

#10), this 1934 political thriller still 

" succeeds thanks to his stylish 

Wee direction, energetic set pieces, anda 

| brisk pace. This is the first Hitchcock 

= film that fully crystallizes his distinct 

sense of dark humor, which is one of the key elements that sets his 
thrillers apart from those of his contemporaries and imitators. 


It's a movie that revolves around murder and kidnapping, but it never 
takes itself too seriously (in one pivotal moment, the protagonist 
launches into a chair-throwing battle with a group of assassins ina 
church, and in another, he fumbles with anesthesia to incapacitate an 
evil dentist). These thrilling moments double as comedic sequences, 
and the film would deflate without them. 


21. The a venenes =i 938) 


One of Hitchcock's most beloved 
British films, this mystery-comedy 
i follows passengers on a train who 
uncover a vast conspiracy after a 
woman mysteriously disappears from 
her compartment. Hitchcock offers 
. solid condemnation of paranoid English 
“nationalism on the brink of war, all 
under the guise of a compelling who-dun-it in one of the director's 
trademark locations, keeping all suspects in close quarters (and the 
true killer even closer). It's well-constructed and charmingly acted, 
but it all feels a little too proud of its cleverness to fully stand as one 
of his absolute best mysteries or comedies, though it's still an 
excellent chapter in a budding visionary's filmmaking journey. 
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20. plage Fright (1950) 


d || aoe | 


When the husband of a stage actress 
| (Marlene Dietrich) dies under 
mysterious circumstances, another 
actress (Jane Wyman) attempts to 
solve the case and clear the name of 
J her unrequited love interest (Richard 
Todd). The film playfully subverts the 
wrong-man archetypal elements that 
Hitchcock builds up in his many other films via well-deployed 
misdirects and unreliable narration. Stage Fright is subsequently tons 
of fun while also flirting with genuine darkness, and though there may 
be a few too many layers of deception, the complexity is also part of 
the appeal. 


19. a (1 uteael 


Titled The Woman Alone in the United 
- States, Sabotage is far darker fare 
than the usual Hitchcock thriller — 
one of the main characters is a 
terrorist, many innocent people die, 
and the "justice" served at the end is 
tenuous at best. This bleakness makes 
for numerous memorably tense 
sequences, including a blackout, a bus ride, a rendezvous at an 
aquarium, and, bizarrely, a screening of an early Disney cartoon. But 
it also makes the underdeveloped romance feel even more arbitrary 
than usual, and the pacing feels a little off-kilter, too, though all under 
the umbrella of an absolute nail biter (thus, Hitchcock succeeds 
overall once again). 


18. | Confess (1953) 


In this small-scale thriller, disloyalty and passion are judged almost 
as harshly as murder. Montgomery Clift stars as a conflicted priest 
who's trying to balance his commitment to his parishioners and the 
bond he shares with an ex-lover (Anne Baxter). Matters are further 
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complicated by a murder, of course. 
The performances are powerful, and 
there are several excellent stretches 
of silence where Hitchcock's visual 
storytelling prowess takes full control 
without necessitating any dialogue. 


alam 
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17. Suspicion (1941) 

| bot N7 ,-4 oa One of Hitchcock's many paranoid 
> ee) mle ee se, thrillers, Suspicion examines the 
Ze\ struggle of a woman (Joan Fontaine) 
who suspects her husband (Cary 
‘ Grant) of horrific crimes. Fontaine 
p shines brightly (delivering the only 
Oscar-winning performance in a 
Hitchcock film), while she and Grant 
each add layers of complexity to their characters. You can always tell 
what the former is thinking, and it's impossible to fully understand 
the latter, as his movie star charm contradicts the implied 
desperation of the conflict. 


Hitchcock's visual style meanwhile isn't as overwhelming here as it is 
in later works, but there are reliable bursts of flashiness and no 
shortage of beautiful compositions. The main element holding it back 
from the upper echelon of the director's works is its ending — which 
was supposedly dictated by the studio and totally contradicts the 
rhythm and tone that the rest of the movie builds toward — reversing 
the entire meaning of the film. It's unusually forced and out of 
character, and feels like a massive shrug compared to the darker 
conclusion you imagine a hundred times in the preceding scenes. 


16. Marnie (1964) 


Much more overtly disturbing than the average Hitchcock 
film, Marnie is a psychosexual power play about manipulation and 
trauma. Cruel characters (Sean Connery, Diane Baker) abuse a toy 
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with the central figure (Tippi 
Hedren) in an attempt to control 
her person and her relationship 
with her dark personal history — 
and the suffering she endures in 
the present is as tragic as the 
past that she's trying to escape. 
It's distressing to watch, but well-acted, gorgeously composed, and 
uncomfortably powerful by its conclusion. 


15. The 39 Steps (1935) 


Hitchcock may be popularly known as 
the "Master of the Macabre," but he 
could easily be famed as a master of 
the "wrong man" thriller, as evidenced 
by previous entries on this list. The 
director used mistaken identity plots 
in a great many of his movies, yet 

—s they're (mostly) all still gripping and 
relentlessly entertaining despite their structural and thematic 
similarities, thanks to his mastery of suspense and effective 
direction. The 39 Steps is one of the earliest "wrong man" narratives 
in his filmography, preceded only by The Lodger and The Man Who 
Knew Too Much — and, unsurprisingly, it's an excellent on-the-run 
movie. Hitchcock packs it with memorable images, solid humor, and a 
tenuous romantic subplot that all work tremendously well. 


14. oe Mi for Murder alt sy 


This claustrophobic film depicts a 
husband (Ray Milland) who conspires 
| to kill his wife (Grace Kelly) after he 
discovers her extramarital affair. 
Like Rear Window, Dial M_ for 
Murder fixates on the intersections 
between romance, paranoia, and 
ciinlostty: The film sometimes gets caught up in its own logistics, and 
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frequently tells information when it might be better to show — 
perhaps a byproduct of translating the material from the stage. But 
it still does a great job building tension with likable characters and 
fascinating conflicts, seeing Hitchcock once again pull of f his amazing 
magic trick of making the audience want to see a murderer's plan 
succeed, even if we have no reason to sympathize with the character. 
He's an absolute master of piquing curiosity, drawing us into a story 
just so we can see where it goes (even if we morally or rationally 
shouldn't be attracted to it). 


13. Rebecca (1940) 


wee ome In this Best  Picture-winning 
MPTVE adaptation of Daphne du Maurier's 
* novel, Hitchcock fuses melodrama 
#" and mystery to craft an elegant 
gothic romance with fascinating 
gender dynamics and a fixation on 
) obsession. It follows a nameless 
"young woman (Joan Fontaine) who 
lives in the shadow of her husband's deceased first wife, the titular 
and omnipresent Rebecca. Being a woman in the world of this movie is 
a nightmarish prison, even in the best case scenario where you're 
wealthy enough to grow weary ina lonely haunted castle. The film is 
full of gorgeously expressionist black-and-white photography, 
stunning otherworldly production design, and a subtle sense of 
foreboding throughout that's one of the best the director has 
mustered in his illustrious career. 


12. Spellbound (1945) 


A man (Gregory Peck) suffers from 
amnesia, prompting a psychoanalyst 
(Ingrid Bergman) to peel back his 
layers of repression to reveal his true 
identity — and his connection to a 
mysterious murder. The plot is 
ludicrous even by _ Hitchcock's 
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standards, but there's so much to love in this psychological drama. Its 
wonderful central performances, sumptuous score from Miklés Rozsa, 
and staggeringly surreal dream sequences by one Salvador Dali are all 
grandiose and enticing. It's a visually and narratively gripping film 
that's, well, spellbinding. 


11. The Lodger: A Story of the London Fog (1927) 
The Lodger: A Story of the London 
Fog is Hitchcock's third feature, 
second surviving work, and first 
film to feel like a Hitchcock movie. 
It solidifies a number of the 
director's signature motifs, 
= themes, and techniques: creepy 
staircases, a suspenseful bathing scene, playful uses of light, and off- 
kilter camera angles that all foreshadow his future projects. (The 
Lodger is also the first to employ his "wrong man" plot device.) But 
while many of the director's later films use this concept to explore 
the paranoia and fear of the accused person, The Lodger turns its 
focus to the accusers, brilliantly demonstrating the destructiveness 
of suspicion. The movie simultaneously exploits and condemns our fear 
of the other — we suspect the stranger we know nothing about simply 
because we know nothing about him, and we almost hope that he's the 
killer because we so desperately want to be right. 


10. Lifeboat (1944) 


Based ona story by John Steinbeck, 
this brisk survival drama takes place 
entirely in a claustrophobic vessel 
after an American ship and a German 
U-boat sink each other. The 


© rapidly evolving conflicts pose 

eae troubling ethical questions. It's 
fascinating to see a wartime film about how quickly your morality can 
shift once you've experienced trauma, and how a unifying crisis can 
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complicate class dynamics. Such limited square footage for the actors 
occupy would hinder a lessor director's vision, yet Hitchcock never 
shoots or blocks them the same way twice, making Lifeboat both a 
feat of production and an eerie window into human frailty. 


9. The Man Who Knew boss Much (1956) 


_ This remake of Hitchcock's 1934 
film only loosely resembles the 
original — both films revolve 
around an ordinary couple whose 
child is kidnapped when they 
inadvertently become involved in 
an international conspiracy, but 
that's sere the similarities end. The original film is quite small in 
scale, whereas this one features massive movie stars (Jimmy 
Stewart, Doris Day) and sweeping location work in Marrakech and 
London. 


The film boasts some of the best dialogue of any Hitchcock film and 
makes substantial use of music. In its greatest set piece, one 
characters’ speech is completely obscured by a diegetic orchestral 
performance, and the climax hinges on Day's performance of the 
Oscar-winning original song "Que Sera, Sera." Then tying it all 
together is Stewart's closing quote, the all-time great punchline 
"Sorry we were gone so long, but we had to pick up Hank!" (the joke 
lands in context, just trust us). 


8. Rope (1948) 


This gripping drama takes place in 
a single apartment and is designed 
to look like a lone, continuous take 
without any identifiable cuts. It's 
probably the best "one shot" 
movie ever made because it'd still 

a be great without the gimmick (and 
it was the first of its kind!). Rope stacks tension upon tension with 
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excellent acting and constant camera movement, making the viewer 
feel like an invasive ghost who's watching a dinner party and its 
aftermath in real time. 


The camera seems like an active participant in the story, following two 
sinister scholars (John Dall, Farley Granger) who, upon strangling 
their former classmate (Dick Hogan) with a rope in a Nietzschean 
thought experiment, conceal his corpse ina buffet table just before 
hosting the victim's loved ones for supper. The clever script is overtly 
philosophical and cautions against destructive moral frameworks, but 
also warns against intellectual stimulation divorced from reality and 
tangible action. 


7. The Wrong Man (1956) 


Many of Hitchcock's best films utilize 
a mistaken identity to kick of f a breezy 
adventure, but The Wrong Man uses a 
true story to explore the misery of 
suffering through such a mishap in real 
life. It's a pretty straightforward 
drama about an innocent man whose life 
crumbles around him after he's falsely 
accused of a crime, highlighting the glaring flaws in the American 
justice system — in particular, the way that testimonies and actions 
based on fleeting memories can condemn people to a lifetime of 
punishment. It's a troubling, moving film, emotionally performed by 
Henry Fonda and Vera Miles and beautifully shot once again by Robert 
Burks. 


6. North by Northwest (1959) 


~~ This espionage film is Hitchcock's 
most purely entertaining project, 
and one of the primary templates 
for the modern action blockbuster 
1 — you can clearly see its DNA in 

everything from James 
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Bond to Mission: Impossible to the Fast and Furious series take cues 
from North by Northwest. The Mount Rushmore chase and the crop 
duster showdown are the most famous set pieces, but the film has 
more exciting sequences than any other movie in Hitchcock's 
filmography: the drunk driving mishap, the United Nations 
confrontation, Cary Grant's climactic sneaking around the South 
Dakota mansion, and, on the sillier end of the spectrum, the auction 
house. 


It's one of Hitchcock's most visually striking movies, emphasizing the 
grand scale of its iconic locations to frame its characters as tiny 
pawns in a massive game. Grant and Eva Marie Saint don't quite 
conjure the chemistry of Hitchcock's finest couples, but the film 
remains an excellent example of the director's skills as a pure 
entertainment auteur. 


5. Strangers on a Train (1951) 


| The premise of this stylish thriller 
is simple: upon meeting a tennis 
star (Farley Granger) ona train, a 
charismatic psychopath (Robert 
a2 Walker) proposes the perfect 
Cage FR murder, wherein the two strangers 
nee ea a swap victims so neither one can be 
traced to the crime — but matters get complicated when one decides 
to set off the exchange without the consent of the other. Granger is 
solid as the anxious, good-natured protagonist, but Walker is the star 
of the show, delivering a sly performance that's as intoxicating as it 
is disturbing — it's clear his character sees himself as the hero of 
the story, which makes him even more frightening. Every scene is 
suspenseful and beautifully composed, but the sequences at the 
carnival and the tennis matches are particularly sublime. Perhaps 
Hitchcock is teasing the audience by suggesting that innocent 
entertainment can harbor a frightening dark side. 
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4. Vertigo (1958) 


Is Vertigoa film — primarily 
concerned with unquenchable 
desire? Doomed romance? Sins 
of the past? Mental illness? 
There are so many different 
ways to read Hitchcock's 
dizzying noir. It's somehow a 
perfect-looking and perfect-sounding romantic mystery, a love letter 
to San Francisco, a cautionary tale in getting what you wish for, an 
exemplary case of curiosity killing the cat, a ghost story, and so much 
more. It may have been a perfect film, arguably even his best, if not 
for one exposition scene involving a letter that sours the final act, 
just barely knocking the film below the quality of Hitchcock's other 
masterpieces. But Vertigo nevertheless is still non-negotiably that, a 
masterpiece, and any top five Hitchcock film ranking would be foolish 
to not include it where it belongs: at the near-top. 

3. Notorious (1946) 


ot 


—_— 


a | You can find some of Hitchcock's 
~ tensest sequences and most 
creative shots in this espionage 
drama, which follows a German- 
American woman (Ingrid 
Bergman) as she infiltrates a 
group of Nazis in Brazil. The 
champagne party sequence and the finale are especially thrilling, as 
the director uses unsteady cameras and wobbly focus to visualize an 
inebriated, shaky point of view. There are also a number of incredible 
long takes that roam around the sets to familiarize the audience with 
the space, further strengthening the sense of tension with an 
innovative perspective, especially by 1946's standards. 


Ingrid Bergman is once again fantastic, this time as a nervous secret 
agent who nonetheless presents as confident in most of the key 
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moments, and she's also strikingly funny in a few lighter sequences. 
Cary Grant is a little underutilized, and the central relationship could 
benefit from more time to develop. But this is a spy thriller after all, 
and not a strict romance. In other words, in Notorious, Hitchcock 
again hits the nail biter on the head with expert blendings of intrigue 
and artistry — and it remains one of his strongest entries to this day. 


2. Psycho (1960) 


Hitchcock's back-to-the-basics, infamous 
thriller essentially invented the horror 
slasher subgenre, and it playfully upends our 
expectations about cinematic 
perspectives, points-of-view, and just how 
far a film's narrative can go to pull the rug 
out from under audience expectations. The 
revolving door of protagonists keeps us on our 
toes, but also implicitly conditions us to root 
for the villain, the kindly but slightly off 
Motel keeper connie Bates (Anthony Perkins), during their time in 
the spotlight. It helps that Perkins gives one of the most natural 
performances in Hitchcock's filmography — he's magnetic in every 
single frame, likable even, yet it's at times hard to discern when 
quirky could meet downright crazy. 


Bernard Hermann's strings-exclusive score is more effective and 
chilling than most full orchestral soundtracks (or any horror backdrop 
in the last 60-plus years of cinema), while Hitchcock finds innovative, 
dynamic methods for shooting everything, including about twenty 
different ways to present a standard staircase. It makes sense that 
the ‘90s remake opted to follow the original shot for shot, because 
how could anyone possibly does it better? (Spoiler alert: they didn't 
even come close.) 


1. Rear Window (1954) 


Hitchcock's greatest film is a perfect thriller that interrogates our 
obsession with observing the lives of others. It follows wheelchair- 
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bound photographer Jeff (Jimmy Stewart) who snoops on his 
apartment complex's neighbors through the lens of his camera, and 
soon uncovers a confounding mystery. Stewart and Grace Kelly deliver 
endlessly charismatic performances, the cinematography is beautiful 
and precise, and the immense sets are staggeringly detailed. 


It's a thrill to witness Jeff's 
neighbors go about their lives 
from afar — Hitchcock gives such 
careful attention to each of their 
actions, and the director reveals 
each of their strengths and flaws 

S without harsh judgment (though 
still ‘nraua the rush of voyeurism). Rear Window then feeds on our 
complex fascination with the human instinct to spectate, and neither 
Jeff nor the audience comes away completely innocent. 
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Timeline 
Cilfced Hitchcock 


ANALYTICAL TIMELINE: 


1890 


August 13, 1899 - Alfred Joseph Hitchcock, the second son and the youngest of 
three of William Hitchcock and Emma Hitchcock, was born in Leytonstone, 
London. This is the birth of a genius. An innovator of cinema. The man who defined 
the thriller genre. Welcome to the world, Alfred Hitchcock. 


1900 


1914 -William Hitchcock (Alfred's father) died. This event had a particularly big 
effect on Hitchcock as his mother was very domineering and his father was his only 
friend. After this, he quit school (he was 14) and studied engineering. 


1920 


1920 - Received a full-time job at Islington Studios, and its British successor, 
Gainsborough, designing titles for silent movies. This was Hitchcock's first shot in 
the film industry. His humble origins as a title designer contrasts greatly with his 
future job as a full-time director. 


1925 - Michael Balcon of Gainsborough Pictures gave Hitchcock a chance to direct 
his first film The Pleasure Garden (based ona novel by Oliver Sandys) made at UFA 
studios in Germany. Starring Virginia Malli and Carmelita Geraghty, it was 
commercial failure and endangered his future as a film director. Hitchcock's first 
movie to direct was a failure, and people were not sure of this man's future as a film 
director, but his later movies were instant classics. 


1926 - Hitchcock made his debut in the thriller genre, The Lodger: A Story of the 
London Fog (released in January 1927 in the UK). This film was a commercial and 
critical success, and was the first true “Hitchcockian" film that incorporated many 
themes he would use in his later films. This film can be considered Hitchcock's first 
“true” film as this film was more like his later ones. Many consider this the “start” 
of his career. 
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December 2, 1926 - He married his personal assistant Alma Reville at the Brompton 
Oratory. Reville wrote many of Alfred's screenplays and worked with him on almost 
every film of his. Hitchcock and his wife Alma had a deep personal relationship. She 
was actively involved with him and was his closest collaborator. 


July 7, 1928 - Their only child, Patricia Hitchcock was born. She would later become 
an American actress and producer, and she appeared in several of his 
movies. Patricia Hitchcock grew up to be a famous actress and held her father's 
name. She is still alive at age 80. 


June 30, 1929 - Blackmail was released as the first all-talkie movie (motion picture 
with sound), starring Anny Ondra, John Longden, and Cyril Ritchard. It was first 
meant to bea silent movie, but producers later decided to make it with sound. The 
climax of the film was taken on the dome of the British Museum, and started 
Hitchcock's tradition of making use of landmarks for suspense scenes in his 
movies. Hitchcock's Blackmail had many “firsts” and was a precedent to many of his 
critically-acclaimed films. 


1930 


1934 - The Man Who Knew Too Muchwas released, and was one of the most 
successful and critically acclaimed motion pictures of Hitchcock's British period. It 
starred Leslie Banks, Edna Best, and Peter Lorre. This was the only film remade by 
Hitchcock, for Paramount Pictures in 1956. When this film was remade, critics said 
it lacked the magic of the original. I guess one cannot repeat a masterpiece. 


1935 - Considered one of his best films of his early times, 39 Steps was released, 
starring Robert Donat and Madeline Carroll. It was based on the novel by John 
Buchan. This film introduced the plot device of the “MacGuffin,” something around 
which the whole movie revolves around, but in the end the object itself has little 
relevance or importance to the story or ending of the movie. The MacGuffin is 
Hitchcock's most prominently used plot device and is now even used by other 
directors. 


March 1939 - Hollywood producer David O. Selznick signed Hitchcock, who moved 
to the United States, to a seven year contract. Selznick had frequent money 
problems and often controlled the creativity Alfred had over his films. Hitchcock 
moved to Santa Cruz, CA and begun his reign over Hollywood. Selznick and 
Hitchcock worked together for many movies until Hitchcock's contract ended. From 
then on, Hitchcock produced his own films. 


1940 


April 12, 1940 - Hitchcock made his first American movie, Rebecca, a gothic tale, 
which is an adaptation of Daphne Du Maurier's 1938 novel of the same name. This 
film was very successful. Hitchcock was very lucky to have his first American movie 
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be such a big hit. This victory propelled him to become one of the most highly- 
regarded directors in Hollywood. 


1940 - Hitchcock purchased the Cornwall Ranch in the Santa Cruz Mountains, and it 
became his and his wife's permanent residence for the rest of their lives. Hitchcock 
still had his home in Bel-Air, but lived in Santa Cruz for the remainder of his 
life. However, when he was ill and was about to die in 1979-80, he was moved back 
to Bel-Air, where he took his final breath. 


1941 -Rebeccawas nominated for 11 Academy Awards, and Foreign 
Correspondent (released 1940) was nominated for 6 at the 1941 Academy 
Awards. Rebeccawon the awards for Best Picture and Best Black and White 
Cinematography, and Foreign Correspondent did not win any. Hitchcock's Academy 
Award-winning films helped his public image as a good director. People recognized 
him because of his awards. 


April 22, 1942 - The first of two films made for Universal Studios, Saboteur, 
starring Priscilla Lane, Robert Cummings, and Norman Lloyd, releases. Hitchcock did 
extensive location shooting, especially atop the Statue of Liberty, a first in 
Hollywood. Hitchcock set the precedent of using famous landmarks in films. He 
repeatedly did this in his movies. 


January 12, 1943 - Shadow of a Doubt, was released. It starred Teresa Wright and 
Joseph Cotten. It was nominated for the Academy Award for Best Writing and 
Original Story. In 1991, this movie was selected for preservation in the United 
States National Film Registry by the Library of Congress. This was Hitchcock's 
first movie to be added to the National Film Registry. This film was Hitchcock's 
personal favorite of all his movies and included extensive characterization and 
showcased his love for crime and criminals. 


October 31, 1945 - Spellbound, a psychological mystery thriller, was released and 
met with critical success. It starred Ingrid Bergman and Gregory Peck, and included 
a dream sequence designed by renowned Spanish artist Salvador Dali. This film was 
nominated for 6 Oscars and won the award for Best Musical 
Score. Also, Spellbound became the Hitchcock movie to train audiences to look for 
Hitchcock's signature cameo appearance as the trailer pointed this out. This 
psychoanalytical film had many was un precedented in many ways, including the 
collaboration with Dali. The two artists created a work of genius. 


1945 - Transatlantic Pictures, a production company was founded by Hitchcock and 
business associate Sidney Bernstein. However, this company dissolved after two 
commercial flops, Rope (Hitchcock's first Technicolor film) and Under 
Capricorn. Hitchcock's business venture was unsuccessful, but he produced all his 
films after this. 


August 15, 1946 - Notorious was released and has remained one of Hitchcock's most 
acclaimed films. Featuring a plot about Nazis, South America, and uranium, the 
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movie starred Cary Grant and Ingrid Bergman. Because he used uranium as a plot 
device, Hitchcock was under brief FBI surveillance. Dr. Robert Millikan of Caltech 
was apparently contacted by Hitchcock about the development of the atomic 
bomb. This film shows that Hitchcock was way ahead of his time, as he incorporated 
a story that we might see in action movies these days. 


1950 


Feburary 23 1950 - Hitchcock filmed his first movie for Warner Brothers, Stage 
Fright, on location in the U.K. It was his first production for Warner Brothers, and 
starred Jane Wyman and Marlene Dietrich. Warner Brother, a famous production 
company today, also had a big name in Hitchcock's time, and a film with them would 
equal gold. 


May 29, 1954 - Hitchcock returns to Technicolor with his film Dial M for 
Murder. Hitchcock tried experimenting with 3D for this movie, but it didn't make 
the final cuts. Dial M or Murder starred Ray Milland and Grace Kelly. Hitchcock 
kept switching from Technicolor films to black and white ones, firstly because of 
budget reasons, and secondly to create a mood to fit the story of the movie. 


August 1, 1954 - The critically acclaimed Rear Window releases and is considered 
one of Hitchcock's most thrilling and most exciting pictures. It spawned many 
remakes and retellings. In 1997, this movie was selected for preservation in the 
United States National Film Registry by the Library of Congress. A remake of the 
same name, starring Christopher Reeve (after his accident) was released in 
1998. Disturbia, a 2007 thriller movie with the same premise as Rear Window met 
with critical success as a “Hitchcockian” film. Both were well received, but could not 
match the genius of Alfred Hitchcock. 


December 22 1956 - Hitchcock's only film starring Henry Fonda, The Wrong Man, 
was released as a low-key, black and white movie. It was based on real like incidents 
and was the least favorite Hitchcock film for many years. The almost too-realistic 
qualities of The Wrong Man made it unfavorable to fans who liked his suspenseful 
thrillers. 


May 9, 1958 - Vertigo, a film that was a box office failure met with negative reviews, 
was released. However, today the film is seen as a classic Hitchcock movie. It 
starred James Stewart. People did not like thriller/romance movies, but a careful 
watch of this movie could have changed their minds. 


July 28, 1959 - North by Northwest, starring Cary Grant and Eva Marie Saint, was 
released and met with favorable reviews. The producers of this film wanted to 
create a true Hitchcockian film to end all movies once in for all. But this did not 
happen. 


June 16, 1960 - Psycho was released, starring Anthony Perkins, Janet Leigh, Vera 
Miles, John Gavin. It is often mentioned as Hitchcock's most well-known film, even 
when it was taken in black and white on a spare camera set. The shower scene 
spawned many parodies and became a legacy. Psycho is the film the average person 
will know if asked about a Hitchcock film. A 1998 remake was a box office failure, 
even when it copied the original frame-by-frame. 


March 28, 1963 - The Birds was released and it starred Tippi Hedren, Rod Taylor, 
and Jessica Tandy. It was one of the first films to deal with an apocalyptic theme 
and the “revenge” of nature (in this case, birds). This eerie and spine-chilling film 
set the stone for movies based on _ infestation or diseases. 


1980 


April 29, 1980 - At age 81, Alfred Hitchcock died of arthritis, liver failure, and 
slowdown of kidney function. On this day, the world lost the father of thriller films 
and the innovator of cinema. Never again will another director take control of the 
movie industry like Alfred Hitchcock. 


Please visit the following web links: 
http://www.alfredhitchcock.com/life-and-leqacy/biography/ 


http://histropedia.com/blog/timeline-films-directed-alfred-hitchcock/ 
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“Hitchcockian” 


Hitchcockian = Pertaining to Alfred Hitchcock (1899-1980), British 
filmmaker and producer, or his works, 
especially noted for suspense and psych thrillers. 


Typical characteristics elements of ‘Hitchcockian’ contains: 


Climactic plot twist. 

The cool platinum blonde. 

The presence of a domineering mother in someone's life. 

An innocent man accused. 

Restricting the action to a single setting to increase tension 

(e.g. Lifeboat, Rear Window). 

Characters who switch sides and/or who cannot be trusted. 

e Tension building through suspense to the point where the audience enjoys 
seeing the character in a life-threatening situation (e.g. Vertigo). 

e Average people thrust into strange or dangerous situations 
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e Bumbling or incompetent authority figures, particularly police officers. 

e Use of darkness to symbolize impending doom (dark clothing, shadows, 
smoke, etc.) 

e Strong visual use of famous landmarks (Statue of Liberty, Mount 

Rushmore, Forth Rail Bridge, Golden Gate Bridge, Albert Hall, British 

Museum, Piccadilly Circus, etc.) 

Mistaken identity (e.g. orth by Northwest, Frenzy). 

The use of a staircase as a motif for impending danger or suspense. 

Use of a MacGuffin plot device. 

Referring to crime for mystery rather than presenting it explicitly (e.g. Dia/ 

M for Murder). 

e Train scenes. 


Hitchcockian films are those made by various filmmakers, with the 
styles and themes similar to those of Alfred Hitchcock. 
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ome otable amples 
Some films, or films with scenes, considered Hitchcockian include: 


Gaslight (1944) 

Niagara (1953) 

23 Paces to Baker Street (1956) 
Witness for the Prosecution (1957) 
Midnight Lace (1960) 


Cape Fear (1962) 
Charade (1963) 


From Russia with Love (1963) 
The Prize (1963) 
Arabesque (1966) 


Blowup (1966) 
Wait Until Dark (1967) 


Duel (1971) 

Play Misty for Me (1971) 
The Last of Sheila (1973) 
Jaws (1975) 

Obsession (1976) 

Last Embrace (1979) 
Blue Velvet (1986) 

Fatal Attraction (1987) 
Arachnophobia (1990) 
Misery (1990) 

Cape Fear (1991) 

Basic Instinct (1992) 

12 Monkeys (1995) 
Bound (1996) 

Double Jeopardy (1999) 
What Lies Beneath (2000) 
Mulholland Drive (2001) 
Panic Room (2002) 
Phone Booth (2002) 
Disturbia (2007) 

Side Effects (2013) 
Stoker (2013) 

Not Safe for Work (2014) 
Crimson Peak (2015) 
The Gift (2015) 

Don't Breathe (2016) 
Nocturnal Animals (2016) 
A Kind of Murder (2016) 
Split (2016) 

Gerald's Game (2017) 

A Simple Favor (2018) 


Resource: https: //www.wikiwand.com/en/Hitchcockian 
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The following is a list of filmmakers who have directed multiple 
Hitchcockian films: 
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« Dario Argento e« Park Chan-wook 
« Henri-Georges Clouzot - Brian De Palma 


films by country 


Australia 


e Roadgames (1981) 
e Crosstalk (1982) 

e Coffin Rock (2009) 
e Blame (2010) 

e Crawl (2011) 

e Bad Blood (2017) 


France 
e Les Diaboliques (1955) 
her (1970 


e Love Crime 
¢ Elle (2016) 
e Personal Shopper (2016) 


Germany 
e Unknown (2011) 


Spain 
e Buried (2010) 
United Kingdom 

e Peeping Tom (1960) 
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Referencing Hitchcock 


As one of the most influential directors of all time, many films refer 
to Hitchcock's work; the impact is so much so, 
the term "Hitchcockian" has entered the language. 


[A] Stage Plays 


The 39 Steps 


e originally written by Simon Corble and Nobby Dimon, and then 
subsequently re-adapted by Patrick Barlow, the semi-comic play 
achieved global success and continues to tour 


Hitch: When Truffaut Confronted Hitchcock 


e written by Alain Riou and Stéphane Boulan 


Hitchcock Blonde 


e written by dramatist Terry Johnson and First performed in 2003 at 
the Royal Court, London 


[B] Films that include Hitchcock 


The following works include either footage of Hitchcock, an actor 
playing the role of Hitchcock or similar. 


Last Year at Marienbad (1961) 


e directed by Alain Resnais (IMDB) 
e approx 11 minutes into the film, a cardboard cutout of Hitchcock 
can be seen in a hotel corridor 


Looking for Alfred (2005) 


e directed by Johan Grimonprez (|MDB) 
e ashort 10-minute film which uses a number of look-a-likes to 
deconstruct Hitchcock's cameo appearances 


Double Take (2009) 


e directed by Johan Grimonprez (|MDB) 
e contains numerous video and audio clips of Hitchcock, interspersed 
with contemporary footage of Hitchcock doubles 


Hitchcock (2012) 


e directed by Sacha Gervasi (IMDB) 

e based around Stephen Rebello's book "Alfred Hitchcock and the 
Making of Psycho", the film takes place during the making of 
"Psycho" and stars Anthony Hopkins as Hitchcock and Helen Mirren 
as Alma 


[C] Hitchcockian Films 


As there are so many films that could be called "Hitchcockian", the 
following is just a small selection... 


Witness for the Prosecution (1957) 


e directed by Billy Wilder (IMDB) 

e itis claimed Hitchcock joked that people often told him how much 
they enjoyed his "Witness for the Prosecution" whilst Wilder 
complained that people thought that he'd directed "The Paradine 
Case"(!) 


La Jetée (1962) 


e directed by Chris Marker (IMDB) 
e« contains references to "Vertigo" 


Charade (1963) 
e directed by Stanley Donen (IMDB) 


« oftencalled "the best Hitchcock movie that Hitchcock never made" 


Sisters (1973) 
e directed by Brian De Palma (IMDB) 


Obsession (1976) 
e directed by Brian De Palma (IMDB) 


Body Double (1984) 
e directed by Brian De Palma (IMDB) 


Basic Instinct (1992) 
e directed by Paul Verhoeven (IMDB) 


Twelve Monkeys (1995) 


e directed by Terry Gilliam (IMDB) 
e« contains numerous references to "Vertigo" 


Phone Booth (2002) 


e directed by Joel Schumacher (IMDB) 

e screenwriter Larry Cohen claimed that he originally pitched the 
concept of a film that takes place entirely within a phone booth to 
Alfred Hitchcock in the 1960s, but they were unable to construct 
an entire film around the idea 


Side Effects (2013) 


e directed by Steven Soderbergh (IMDB) 
e several reviewers noted the Hitchcockian nature of the film, with 
one reviewer calling it a "post-modern Hitchcock-thriller”. 
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Sir Alfred Hitchcock is a household name for all thriller fans, this being 
the genre of film that he is most famous for and loved making. 


Hitchcock, as he is commonly known, is one of the greatest British film 
directors with a whole bunch of hits to his name, including more than 
five Oscar nominations for Best Director, and a prestigious Irving 6. 
Thalberg Oscar award win that is awarded for maintaining consistency 
in high quality films. Hitchcock's interest and taste in cinema got more 
morbid as time progressed and he was, without doubt, one of the most 
famous movie directors with a macabre sense of humor, producing a 
style of film that significantly toyed with the human psyche. 


Here is a collection of famous movie quotes about Alfred Hitchcock 
for everyone. Some of these Alfred Hitchcock quotes are statements 
he has made, whilst others are lines from his hugely successful films. 


1. “Give them pleasure. The same pleasure they have when they wake up from a 
nightmare.” —Alfred Hitchcock 
. “What is drama but life with the dull bits cut out.” —Alfred Hitchcock 
. “Always make the audience suffer as much as possible.” —Alfred Hitchcock 
. “I'ma writer and, therefore, automatically a suspicious character.” —Alfred 
Hitchcock 
5. “In feature films the director is God. In documentary films, God is the director.” 
Alfred Hitchcock 
6. “Film your murders like love scenes, and film your love scenes like murders.” — 
Alfred Hitchcock 
7. “| always try to tell a story in the cinematic way, through a succession of shots 
and bits of film in between.” —Alfred Hitchcock 
8. “The picture’s over. Now | have to go and put it on film.” —Alfred Hitchcock 
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9. “In many of the films now being made, there is very little cinema. They are mostly 


What I| call ‘photographs of people talking.”” —Alfred Hitchcock 
10. “The more successful the villain, the more successful the picture.” —Alfred 
Hitchcock 


ll. “I believe in putting the horror in the minds of the audience, and not necessarily 


on the screen.” —Alfred Hitchcock 
12. “| don’t understand why we have to experiment with film. | think everything 
should be done on paper.” —Alfred Hitchcock 
13. “Self-plagiarism is style.” —Alfred Hitchcock 
14. “For me, the cinema is not a slice of life, but a piece of cake.” —Alfred Hitchcock 
15. “The silent pictures were the purest form of cinema.” —Alfred Hitchcock 


WHAT Is 
DRAMA 
BUT LIFE 


WITH THE 
DULL BITS 
CUT OUT 


-ALFRED HITCHCOCK 


Alfred Hitchcock Quote iPhone Case designed and sold by Samik Bhattacharya 


16. “The only way to get rid of my fears is to make films about them.” —Alfred 
Hitchcock 

17. “If it’s agood movie, the sound could go off and the audience would still have a 
perfectly clear idea of what was going on.” —Alfred Hitchcock 

18. “Il enjoy playing the audience like a piano.” —Alfred Hitchcock 

19. “Dialogue should simply be a sound among other sounds, just something that 
comes out of the mouths of people whose eyes tell the story in visual terms.” — 
Alfred Hitchcock 

20.“ am a typed director. If | made Cindere/a, the audience would immediately be 
looking for a body in the coach.” —Alfred Hitchcock 

21. “Suspense is like a woman. The more left to the imagination, the more the 
excitement.” —Alfred Hitchcock 

22.“| would almost say that the best screen actor is the man who can do nothing 
extremely well.” —Alfred Hitchcock 

23. “Making a film means, first of all, to tell a story. That story can be an improbable 
one, but it should never be banal. It must be dramatic and human.” —Alfred 
Hitchcock 

24."I've become a body of films, not a man. | am all those films.” —Alfred Hitchcock 

25."The Birds could be the most terrifying motion picture | have ever made.” — 
Alfred Hitchcock 

26.“l always take the audience into account.” —Alfred Hitchcock 
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27.“Content, | am not interested in that at all. | don’t give a damn what the film is 
about. |am more interested in how to handle the material so as to create an 
emotion in the audience.” —Alfred Hitchcock 

28. “There is a distinct difference between suspense and surprise, and yet many 
pictures continually confuse the two.” —Alfred Hitchcock 

29."To me, Psycho was a big comedy. Had to be.” —Alfred Hitchcock 

30.“In the old days, villains had mustaches and kicked the dog. Audiences are 
smarter today. They don’t want their villain to be thrown at them with green 
limelight on his face.” —Alfred Hitchcock 


THE BIRDS —- Alfred Hitchcock Art Board Print designed and sold by MIRIAMSMART 


Alfred Hitchcock Movie Quotes 


Hitchcock films have (arguably) some of the most famous quotes of all time. Some are 
amusing, and others are just downright creepy. The range of clever and hair-raising one- 
liners make perfect T-shirt designs for Hitchcock fans. 


Check out these unforgettable Alfred Hitchcock quotes from 7he Birds, Rear Window, and 
his countless other legendary scripts: 


31. “| Know what it is to feel lonely and helpless and to have the whole world against 
me.” — The 39 Steps 

32."“We all go a little mad sometimes.” —Psycho 

33."A boy's best friend is his mother.” —Psycho 

34.“| have never known birds of different species to flock together. The very concept 
is unimaginable. Why, if that happened, we wouldn't stand a chance!” —7he 
Birds 

35. “It’s the end of the world.” —7he Birds 

36. “Intelligence. Nothing has caused the human race so much trouble as 
intelligence.” —Rear Window 

37.“I'mM not much into rear window ethics.” —Rear Window 

38.“When two people love each other, they come together — wham — like two taxis 
on Broadway.” —Rear Window 
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39.“Only one is a wanderer. Two together are always going somewhere.” — Vertigo 

4O. “You shouldn't keep souvenirs of a killing. You shouldn't have been that 
sentimental.” — Vertigo 

4]. “What’s the use of looking backward? What's the use of looking ahead? Today's 
the thing.” —Shadow of a Doubt 

42."| can't face the world in the morning. | must have coffee before | can speak.” — 
Shadow of a Doubt 

43.“Women make the best psychoanalysts until they fall in love. After that, they 
make the best patients.” —Spe//bound 

44. “My dear girl, you can not keep bumping your head against reality and 
saying it is not there.” —Spe//bound 
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Rear Window by Alfred Hitchcock, 1954 Pullover Hoodie designed and sold 
by cinemadnesshirt 


45.“| didn’t realize you were an art collector. | thought you just collected corpses.” — 


North by Northwest 

46.“How does a girl like you get to be a girl like you?” —North by Northwest 

47.“Good and evil, right and wrong, were invented for the ordinary average man, 
the inferior man because he needs them.” —Rope 

48. “Nobody commits a murder just for the experiment of committing it. 
Nobody except us.” —Rope 


49."| may be old-fashioned, but | thought murder was against the law.” —Strangers 


ona Train 
50.“My theory is that everyone is a potential murderer.” —Strangers on a Train 
51. “| have the perfect weapon right here: these two hands.” —Strangers on a Train 
52.“People don't commit murder on credit.” —Dya/ M for Murder 
53.“Do you really believe in the perfect murder?” —Dia/ M for Murder 
54.“Never climb a fence if you can sit on it."— 7he Lady Vanishes 


55. “If you should find one perfect thing, or place or person, you should stick to it.” — 


Rebecca 
56."There’s nothing like a love song to give you a good laugh.” —Notorious 
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57.“A man doesn’t tell a woman what to do. She tells herself.” —Notorious 


Alfred Hitchcock — Rear Window Poster designed and sold by JeromeArt 


Alfred Hitchcock Funny Quotes 


Sure, Alfred Hitchcock is full of profound insight, but he also has a ton of humor. During his 
career, he’s made amusing remarks about topics ranging from movies and literature to 
birds and football. These humorous hot takes make amusing selfie captions for those who 
don’t take social media too seriously. 


If you’re in for a good laugh, read these funny Alfred Hitchcock quotes: 


58.“The length of a film should be directly related to the endurance of the human 
bladder.” —Alfred Hitchcock 

59.“Il have a perfect cure for a sore throat: cut it.” —Alfred Hitchcock 

60.“Revenge is sweet and not fattening.” —Alfred Hitchcock 

61. “Television is like the American toaster. You push the button and the same thing 
pops up everytime.” —Alfred Hitchcock 

62. “I'm frightened of eggs, worse than frightened, they revolt me.” —Alfred 
Hitchcock 

63."“Conversation is the enemy of good wine and food.” —Alfred Hitchcock 

64. “A good film is when the price of the dinner, the theatre admission, and the 
babysitter were worth it.” —Alfred Hitchcock 

65.“Il never said all actors are cattle. What | said was all actors should be treated like 
cattle.” —Alfred Hitchcock 
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66."It seems to me that television is exactly like a gun. Your enjoyment of it is 
determined by which end of it you're on.” —Alfred Hitchcock 

67. “Even my failures make money and become classics a year after | make them.” 
—Alfred Hitchcock 

68."l am to provide the public with beneficial shocks.” —Alfred Hitchcock 

69. “Television is like the invention of indoor plumbing. It didn’t change people’s 
habits. It just kept them inside the house.” —Alfred Hitchcock 

70.“l am scared easily. Here is a list of my adrenaline-production: 1. Small children, 2. 
Policemen, 3. High places, 4. That my next movie will not be as good as the last 
one.” —Alfred Hitchcock 

71. “It's only a movie, and after all, we're all grossly overpaid.” —Alfred Hitchcock 


“Mother! Oh, God! Mother! Blood! Blood!"* 


Psycho Canvas Print designed and sold by A Deniz Akerman 


72."“Puns are the highest form of literature.” —Alfred Hitchcock 

73."| was an uncommonly unattractive young man.” —Alfred Hitchcock 

74.“Television has brought back murder into the home, where it belongs.” —Alfred 
Hitchcock 

75.“I| don't want to appear disloyal to television, but | think reading will be good for 
you.” —Alfred Hitchcock 

76. “For me, suspense doesn't have any value if it’s not balanced by humor.” —Alfred 
Hitchcock 

77."The paperback is very interesting but | find it will never replace the hardcover 
book. It makes a very poor doorstop.” —Alfred Hitchcock 

78."There is nothing quite so good as burial at sea. It is simple, tidy, and not very 
incriminating.” —Alfred Hitchcock 
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79."“Really, the novelist has the best casting since he doesn’t have to cope with the 
actors and all the rest.” —Alfred Hitchcock 

80. “To make a great film you need three things: the script, the script, and the 
script.” —Alfred Hitchcock 

81. “Kicking is very important in football. In fact some of the more enthusiastic 
players even kick the ball, occasionally.” —Alfred Hitchcock 

82.“Luck is everything. My good luck in life was to be a really frightened person. I’m 
fortunate to be a coward — to have a low threshold of fear — because a hero 
couldn't make a good suspense film.” —Alfred Hitchcock 

83."Besides, | get into each picture | make, if only for a couple of seconds, so I’m 
probably a frustrated actor at heart myself.” —Alfred Hitchcock 

84. “Let us say, rather, that actors are a necessary evil. As a matter of fact, | 
couldn't work if | weren't on friendly terms with them. I'll bend over backward 
every time.” —Alfred Hitchcock 

85.“When an actor comes to me and wants to discuss his character, | say, ‘It’s in the 
script.’ If he says, ‘But what’s my motivation?’ | say, ‘Your salary.'” —Alfred 
Hitchcock 

86."l find too many people are interested in the content. If you were painting a still 
life of some apples on a plate, it’s like you’d be worrying whether the apples were 
sweet or sour. Who cares?” —Alfred Hitchcock 


Alfred Hitchcock's Students Mug designed and sold by ChromaticD 


Alfred Hitchcock Quotes About Life 


For aman who makes movies about murder, Hitchcock sure has a lot to say about life. His 
reflections on marriage, confidence, and fears can give you all the inspiration you need to 
go out and live your best life — before an angry flock of birds takes it from you, of course. 
Plus, his life quotes make thought-provoking wall art ideas for thriller fans. 


Check out these Alfred Hitchcock quotes to get you thinking about life more deeply than 
ever: 
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87.“There is no terror in the bang, only in the anticipation of it.” —Alfred Hitchcock 

88."If | won't be myself, who will?” —Alfred Hitchcock 

89."“There is something more important than logic: imagination.” —Alfred Hitchcock 

90.“I have a feeling that inside you somewhere, there’s somebody nobody knows 
about.” —Alfred Hitchcock 

91. “The ideal husband understands every word his wife doesn’t say.” —Alfred 
Hitchcock 

92.“Never judge a country by its politicians.” —Alfred Hitchcock 

93.“Reality is something that none of us can stand, at any time.” —Alfred Hitchcock 

94."| always try to look at things as though | were remembering them three years 
later.” —Alfred Hitchcock 

95.“In a good marriage, each is the other’s better half.” —Alfred Hitchcock 

96.“Deep inside, | am ashy man. And in the presence of colorful characters, | ama 
clam. | never try to out-eccentric the eccentrics!” —Alfred Hitchcock 

97.“ can’t read fiction without visualizing every scene. The result is that it becomes 
a series of pictures rather than a book.” —Alfred Hitchcock 

98."I'm full of fears and | do my best to avoid difficulties and any kind of 
complications. | like everything around me to be clear as crystal and completely 
calm.” —Alfred Hitchcock 


A Hitchcock and His birds Sticker designed and sold by WatsonCreations 


99.“When you can look forward, and the road is clear ahead, and now you are going 
to create something — that’s as happy as I’d want to be.” —Alfred Hitchcock 


100. “Actually, | have no regard for money. Aside from its purchasing power, It’s 
completely useless as far as I’M concerned.” —Alfred Hitchcock 

101. “Everything’s perverted in a different way.” —Alfred Hitchcock 

102. “Ideas come from everything.” —Alfred Hitchcock 

103. “People don’t always express their inner thoughts to one another. A 


conversation may be quite trivial, but often the eyes will reveal what a person 
really thinks or feels.” —Alfred Hitchcock 
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104. “A glimpse into the world proves that horror is nothing other than reality.” 
—Alfred Hitchcock 

105. “If you can’t do it naturally, then fake it.” —Alfred Hitchcock 

106. “Never turn your back on a friend.” —Alfred Hitchcock 

107. “Mystery is an intellectual process. But suspense is essentially an emotional 
process.” —Alfred Hitchcock 

108. “Nothing has changed since Little Red Riding Hood faced the Big Bad 
Wolf. What frightens us today is exactly the same sort of thing that frightened us 
yesterday. It’s just a different wolf.” —Alfred Hitchcock 

109. “Love those wrongdoers. They need it more than you.” —Alfred Hitchcock 

T10. “We seem to have a compulsion these days to bury time capsules in order 


to give those people living in the next century or so some idea of what we are 
like.” —Alfred Hitchcock 


Resource: https://www.redbubble.com/life/alfred-hitchcock-quotes/ 
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The Hitchcock Cameos 


What is a Cameo? 
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A small but noticeable part ina film or play, performed by a famous actor. 
A brief but noticeable part, esp. ina movie, television program, 

or performance ina theatre, usually by someone who is famous. 

A small theatrical role usually performed by a well-known actor and often 
limited to a single scene. 

A usually brief literary or filmic piece that brings into delicate or sharp 
relief the character of a person, place, or event. 

A cameo is a short description or piece of acting which expresses cleverly 
and neatly the nature of a situation, event, or person's character. 

A cameo is a small role ina play or film which is played by a well-known 
actor or celebrity. 

A brief appearance by a well-known actor in a movie or play. 

A minor part played by a prominent performer or celebrity ina single 
scene of a motion picture, play, or television show. 


English film director Alfred Hitchcock made cameo appearances in 40 of his 54 
surviving major films. For the films in which he appeared, he would be seen for a brief 
moment in a non-speaking part as an extra, such as boarding a bus, crossing in front 
of a building, standing in an apartment across the courtyard, or even appearing in a 
newspaper photograph. 
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The New York Times (28/Oct/1945) included a short-illustrated article about 
Hitchcock's cameo appearances, with the following quote from the director: 


It all started with the shortage of extras in my first picture. I was in for a few 
seconds as an editor with my back to the cameras. It wasn't really much, but I 
played it to the hilt. Since then, I have been trying to get into every one of my 
pictures. It isn't that I like the business, but it has an impelling fascination that 
T can't resist. When I do, the cast, grips, and the camera men and everyone else 
gather to make it as difficult as possible for me. But I can't stop now! 


Speaking to Francois Truffaut in the 1960s, Hitchcock said: 


[the first cameo in The Lodger] was strictly utilitarian; we had to fill the screen. 
Later on, it became a superstition and eventually a gag. But by now it's a rather 
troublesome gag, and I'm very careful to show up in the first five minutes so as 
to let the people look at the rest of the movie with no further distraction. 


This is an alphabetical list of Hitchcock's cameo appearances in 
films that he directed. 


ce a 
Leaving the pet shop with two of his 

The Birds 1963 own Sealyham terriers, Geoffrey and 
Stanley, as Tippi Hedren enters." 
Being bothered by a small boy as he 

reads a book on the London 

(BELL anne Were! Underground. This cameo is 19 

seconds long. 


On the left side in the class-reunion 
Dial M for Murder 1954 photo sitting at the same table near 
Swan and Wendice. 
: Walking past a tennis court carrying a 
Easy Virtue 1928 walking stick. 
; In silhouette through the door of the 
Es NTE Tee Registrar of Births and Deaths. 
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Title Year 
Foreign Correspondent 1940 
Frenzy 1972 
| Confess 1953 
The Lady Vanishes 1938 
Lifeboat 1944 
The Lodger 1927 


The Man Who Knew Too Much | 1956 


H:M[:S] 


0:12:44 


0:02:24 


OZ01E83 


1ES223i1 


0:25:00 


00:04:44 


01:23:50 


0:25:12 
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Description 


After Joel McCrea leaves his hotel, he 
is seen wearing a coat and hat and 
reading a newspaper. 


At the very end of the aerial shot of the 
opening credits, wearing a bowler 

hat and leaning on the riverside wall at 
the bottom left of the concluding long 
shot. About a minute later, in the centre 
of a crowd, the only one not applauding 
the speaker; and another minute later, 
right after the victim washes ashore, 
standing next to a grey-haired bearded 
man. 


Crossing the top of a flight of steps. 


In Victoria Station, wearing a black 
coat, smoking a cigarette, and making 
a strange movement with his head. 


In the "before" and "after" pictures in 
the newspaper ad for "Reduco Obesity 
Slayer". 


Sitting with his back to the camera at a 
desk in the newsroom. 


In the mob scene next to Detective Joe, 
who's bearing the lodger's weight on 
the fence by holding his arms. 
(Disputed)! 


As the McKennas watch the acrobats in 
the marketplace, Hitchcock appears at 
the left in a suit and puts his hands in 
his pockets. 


Title 


The Man Who Knew Too Much 


Marnie 


Mr. & Mrs. Smith 


Murder! 


North by Northwest 


Notorious 


Number Seventeen 


The Paradine Case 


Psycho 


Year 


1934 


1964 


1941 


1930 


1959 


1946 


1932 


1947 


1960 
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0:33:25 


0:05:00 


0:42:57 


0:59:45 


0:02:09 


1:04:44 


0:51:25 


0:38:00 


0:06:59 
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Description 


Walking across a road in a dark trench 
coat as a bus passes. 


Entering from the left of the hotel 
corridor after Tippi Hedren passes by, 
and clearly breaking the fourth wall by 
looking the audience straight in the eye. 


Passing Robert Montgomery in front of 
his building. 


Walking past the house where the 
murder was committed with a female 
companion, at the end of Sir John's visit 
to the scene with Markham and his wife 
Lucy. 


Missing a bus, just after his credit 
passes off screen during the 


opening title sequence. 


At the big party in Claude Rains's 
mansion, drinking champagne and then 
quickly departing as Cary Grant enters. 


On the bus amongst other passengers, 
in a dark coat and hat, facing away, he 
bounces up and down; approx. four 
seconds. 


Leaving the train at a railway station, 
carrying a cello case. 


Seen through an office window wearing 
a Stetson cowboy hat as Janet 
Leigh comes through the door. 


Title 


Rear Window 


Rebecca 


Rope 


Sabotage 


Saboteur 


Shadow of a Doubt 


Spellbound 


Stage Fright 


Strangers on a Train 


Year 


1954 


1940 


1948 


1936 


1942 


1943 


1945 


1950 


1951 
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0:26:12 


2:06:57 


0:01:51 


0:55:00 


0:08:56 


1:04:45 


0:16:27 


0:39:01 


0:39:49 


0:02:22 
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Description 


Winding the clock at the fireplace in the 
songwriter's apartment. 


The man wearing a bowler and topcoat 
with upturned collar that walks right to 
left behind Favell, played by George 
Sanders, and the policeman after 
Favell calls Mrs. Danvers. 


Just after Hitchcock's credit towards the 
end of the opening sequence, walking 
alongside a woman. 


In the background as a red flashing 
neon sign of his trademark profile. 


Just after the lights come back on in 
front of the Bijou, looking up as he 
crosses in front of the crowd. 


Standing in front of "Cut Rate Drugs" as 
the saboteurs’ car stops. 


On the train to Santa Rosa, playing 
cards, his back to the camera; he has a 
full hand of spades. 


Coming out of an elevator at the 
Empire State Hotel, carrying 
a violin case and smoking a cigarette. 


Turning to look back at Jane Wyman in 
her disguise as Marlene Dietrich's maid 
as she is rehearsing her cover. 


On the cover of the book Farley 
Granger is reading. 


Title Year H:M[:S] Description 


Boarding a train with a double 


Strangers on a Train 1951 0:10:34 bass as Farley Granger gets off in his 
hometown. 


Walking a horse across the screen at 


oes the hunt meet. 
Suspicion 1941 
oye Mailing a letter at the village postbox 
Mine (long shot). 
The man littering by tossing a white 
Ae cigarette box while the bus pulls up 
The 39 Steps Wee pee for Robert Donat and Lucie 
Mannheim to leave the theatre. 
To Catch a Thief 1955 | 0:09:40 Sitting next to Cary Grant on the bus. 
Being pushed in a wheelchair at the 
Topaz 4969 0:32:27 airport by a nurse. Hitchcock gets up 


from the chair, shakes hands with a 
man, and walks off to the right. 


Sitting in the Hotel d'Angleterre lobby 
with a baby on his knee. The music 


Torn Curtain 1966 0:08:00 playing at this point is an adaptation 
of Funeral March of a Marionette, the 
theme for Alfred Hitchcock Presents 


Seen outside of the window—the man 
The Trouble with Harry 1955 0:22:14 walking past the parked limousine of an 
old man who is looking at paintings. 


In the town square during new 
governor's speech with his back to the 
camera, wearing a blue coat and brown 
top hat. 


Under Capricorn 1949 0:02:11 
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Description 


One of three men on the steps of the 
Government House. 


In a grey suit walking across a street 
with a trumpet case. 


Seen in silhouette narrating the film's 


prologue. Donald Spoto's biography 
says that Hitchcock chose to make an 
explicit appearance in this film (rather 
than a cameo) to emphasize that, 
unlike his other movies, The Wrong 
Man was a true story about an actual 
person. 


Outside the courthouse main entrance 
as one of several reporters and 

Young and Innocent journalists (he is holding a camera) as 
Robert Tisdall (Derrick De Marney) 
walks out. 


Visit the following web link to watch Hitchcock's Cameo Appearances in his films. Here 
one could get: 


(1) Film’s Title Screen, (2) Description of cameo shot, (3) Actual Screen shot with the 
“minutes into film”. 


https: //www.filmsite.orag/hitchcockcameos.html 
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Alfred Hitchcock 
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33 Wins 8> 46 Nominations : 


Winner 
Irving G. Thalberg 
Memorial Award 


Nominee 
Oscar 


Nominee 
Oscar 


Nominee 
Oscar 


Nominee 
Oscar 


Nominee 
Oscar 


Best Director 
Psycho (1960) 


Best Director 
Rear Window (1954) 


Best Director 
Spellbound (1945) 


Best Director 
Lifeboat (1944) 


Best Director 
Rebecca (1940) 


Primetime Emmy Awards 
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Nominee 
Primetime Emmy 


Nominee 
Primetime Emmy 


Nominee 
Primetime Emmy 


Best Direction of a Single Program of a Dramatic Series 
- Less Than One Hour 

Alfred Hitchcock Presents (1955) 

For episode "Lamb to the Slaughter". 


Best Male Personality - Continuing Performance 


Best MC or Program Host - Male or Female 


Best Director - Film Series 
Alfred Hitchcock Presents (1955) 
For episode "The Case of Mr. Pelham". 


BAFTA Awards 


ile Fail 


Winner 
Academy 
Fellowship 


Academy of Science Fiction, Fantasy & Horror Films, USA 


1994 Posthumous 


Winner 


Award 


American Film Institute, USA 


Cahiers du Cinéma 


1966 


1979 


Nominee 
Top 10 Film 
Award 


Nominee 
Top 10 Film 
Award 


Nominee 
Top 10 Film 
Award 


Nominee 
Top 10 Film 
Award 


Nominee 
Top 10 Film 
Award 


Nominee 
Top 10 Film 
Award 


Winner 
Life Achievement Award 


Best Film 
Torn Curtain (1966) 
Eighth Place 


Best Film 
Marnie (1964) 
Third Place 


Best Film 
The Birds (1963) 
Second Place 


Best Film 
Psycho (1960) 
Ninth Place 


Best Film 
Vertigo (1958) 
Eighth Place 


Best Film 


The Wrong Man (1956) 
Fourth Place 


Nominee 
1955 Top 10 Film 
Award 


Cannes Film Festival 


Nominee 
===~ Palme d'Or 


Nominee 
1953 Grand Prize of the 
Festival 


Nominee 
1946 Grand Prize of the 
Festival 


Best Film 
Rear Window (1954) 
Fifth Place 


The Man Who Knew Too Much (1956) 


I Confess (1953) 


Feature Film 
Notorious (1946) 


Directors Guild of America, USA 


Winner 
Lifetime 
1968 Achievement 


Award 


Nominee 
===  DGA Award 


Nominee 
—=—=__—-DGA Award 


Nominee 
===  DGA Award 


Nominee 
=== DGA Award 


Nominee 
===  DGA Award 
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Outstanding Directorial Achievement in Motion Pictures 
Psycho (1960) 


Outstanding Directorial Achievement in Motion Pictures 
North by Northwest (1959) 


Outstanding Directorial Achievement in Motion Pictures 
Vertigo (1958) 


Outstanding Directorial Achievement in Motion Pictures 
The Trouble with Harry (1955) 


Outstanding Directorial Achievement in Motion Pictures 
The Man Who Knew Too Much (1956) 


Outstanding Directorial Achievement in Motion Pictures 
Rear Window (1954) 


Outstanding Directorial Achievement in Motion Pictures 
Dial M for Murder (1954) 


1952 


Nominee 
DGA Award 


Outstanding Directorial Achievement in Motion Pictures 


Strangers on a Train (1951) 


Faro Island Film Festival 
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Nominee 
Golden Train 
Award 


Nominee 
Golden Train 
Award 


Nominee 
Audience Award 


Winner 
Golden Train 
Award 


Winner 
Audience Award 


Winner 
Queer Train 
Award 


Nominee 
Golden Train 
Award 


Nominee 
Golden Train 
Award 


Winner 
Lumiére Honorary 
Award 


Nominee 
Golden Train 
Award 


Nominee 
Audience Award 


Best Film 
Frenzy (1972) 


Best Film 
North by Northwest (1959) 


Best Film 
North by Northwest (1959) 


Best Film 
Vertigo (1958) 


Best Film 
Vertigo (1958) 


Best Feature Film 
Rope (1948) 


Best Film 
Rope (1948) 


Best Film 
Notorious (1946) 


Best Film 
The Lodger: A Story of the London Fog (1927) 


Most Popular Film 
The Lodger: A Story of the London Fog (1927) 


Film Society of Lincoln Center ! 
Winner 

1274 Gala Tribute 
Golden Globes, USA ! 
1973 Nominee Best Director - Motion Picture 
“=~ Golden Globe Frenzy (1972) 
Winner ! 

1972 Cecil B. DeMille 
Award 

1958 Winner Television Achievement 
=== Golden Globe Alfred Hitchcock Presents (1955) 
ICG Publicists Awards ! 
Winner 

1973 Showmanship Motion Picture 
Award 

Jules Verne Awards 
Winner 

2008 Jules Verne The Birds (1963) 
Légendaire Award 

Jussi Awards 
1984 mnnes Best Foreign Filmmaker i 
Jussi 
Kinema Junpo Awards 
Winner . . 

1948 Kinema Junpo cae At ere ads ene 
Award on 
= 499 | ! 


Laurel Awards 


=== Golden Laurel 


Locarno International Film Festival 


5 Winner 
=== Mention 
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Stage Fright (1950) 


Winner : ! 
1971 Golders bance Best Producer-Director ! 
Winner : 
1970 Bolden bane Producer-Director ! 
1968 Nominee Producer-Director ! 
=~ Golden Laurel 6th place. 
Nominee ; ! 
1967 Golden Laurel Producer-Director ! 
Winner . ! 
1966 Golden Laurel Producer-Director ! 
Nominee : 
1965 Ecliden-Lauiral Producer-Director ! 
1964 Winner Top Producer/Director | 
==<~— Golden Laurel 
Nominee : ! 
1963 Golden. | sural Top Producer/Director ! 
Winner ; ! 
1962 eaiian (aural Top Producer/Director ! 
Winner ; 
1961 Selena Top Producer/Director ! 
1960 Winner Top Producer/Director i 
=== Golden Laurel 
Winner : ! 
1959 Golden Laurel Top Producer/Director ! 
1959 | Nominee Top Producer/Director 


Melbourne International Film Festival 


Best Documentary 


Nominee Memory of the Camps (2014) 
2014 People's Choice Shared with: 
Award Sidney Bernstein 


4th Runner-up (For the restored version) 


National Board of Review, USA 


1970 Winner Best Director 
=~ NBR Award Topaz (1969) 


New York Film Critics Circle Awards 


Best Director 
Rear Window (1954) 


1954 Nominee Tied with Renato Castellani for Romeo and 
NYFCC Award Juliet (1954), Edward Dmytryk for The Caine 
Mutiny (1954)... More 
1939 Winner Best Director 
====  NYFCC Award The Lady Vanishes (1938) 
: Best Director 
Nominee 


1936 The Man Who Knew Too Much (1934) 
ESE Sweld The 39 Steps (1935) 


Online Film & Television Association 
Winner 
2008 OFTA Film Hall of Creative 
Fame 
Winner 


1997 OFTAFilm Hall of | Creative 
Fame 


San Sebastian International Film Festival 
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Venice Film Festival 
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Winner 
Silver Seashell 


Winner 
Silver Seashell 


Nominee 
Golden Lion 


Nominee 
Golden Lion 


Nominee 
Grand 
International 
Award 


Walk of Fame 


1960 Star on the Walk 


Winner 


of Fame 


North by Northwest (1959) 


Vertigo (1958) 


Best Film 
To Catch a Thief (1955) 


Rear Window (1954) 


Spellbound (1945) 


Motion Picture 
On 8 February 1960. At 6506 Hollywood Blvd. 


Television 
On 8 February 1960. At 7013 Hollywood Blvd. 
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1000 Frames of Hitchcock 


Alfred Hitchcock's films show an interesting tendency towards 
recurring themes and plot devices throughout his life as a director. 


"1000 FRAMES OF HITCHCOCK" 
is an attempt to reduce each of the 52 available major Hitchcock 
films down to just 1000 frames. The aim of the project is to 
create a library of images which can be used 
to illustrate blog posts, web articles and reviews, etc. 


All these 1000 frames have been arranged under the following headings 
to enable film fans to visit their favourite films/frames 


Male Profile Female Profile 
Female Legs Eyes 
Looking down Looking up 
Driving Kissing 
Playing Cards Looking towards the Camera 
Screaming Pointing 
Food Drink 
Guns Knives 
Stairs Door handles 
Clocks & Watches Mirrors 
Money Newspapers 
Notes Police Cars 
Signs Telephones 
Trains Paintings 
Map Fires 


Be a a a a 
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Kindly visit these web links to enjoy 
Hitchcock's 52 Films in 1000 Frames: 


https://the.hitchcock.zone/wiki/1000 Frames of Hitchcock - Themes 


https://the.hitchcock.zone/wiki/1000 Frames of Hitchcock 
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“Hitchcock” 
FILM. 


23 Nov 2012 


Theme: 
The relationship between Alfred Hitchcock and his wife Alma 
Reville during the filming of Psycho (1960) in 1959 is explored. 


Hitchcock is a 2012 American biographical romantic drama film 
directed by Sacha Gervasi and based on 
Stephen Rebello's 1990 non-fiction book 

Alfred Hitchcock and the Making of Psycho. 
Hitchcock tells the story of the relationship between 
Alfred Hitchcock and his wife Alma Reville during the 

filming of Psycho in 1959. Hitchcock premiered 
at the AFI Fest on November 1, 2012 and was released 
in the United States on November 23 by 
Fox Searchlight Pictures. 
It grossed $27 million against a $15 million budget. 


Watch the Film: 
https://www.imdb.com/title/tt0975645/?ref_=ttpl_rvi_tt_i_1 


Story: 


In 1959, Alfred Hitchcock opens his latest film, North by Northwest, to both critical and 
commercial success, but is troubled by a reporter's insinuation that he should retire. 
Seeking to reclaim the artistic daring of his youth, Hitchcock turns down film proposals, 
including Casino Royaleand The Diary of Anne Frank, in favor of a horror novel 
called Psycho by Robert Bloch, based on the real-life crimes of murderer Ed Gein. Gein 
appears in sequences throughout the film, in which he seems to prompt Hitchcock's 
imagination regarding the Psychostory, or act as some function of Hitchcock's 
subconscious mind (for instance, drawing Hitchcock's attention to sand on his bathroom 


floor, the quantity of which reveals how much time his wife Alma has been spending at 
the beachhouse with Whitfield Cook). 


Hitchcock's wife and artistic collaborator, Alma, is no more enthusiastic about the idea 
than his colleagues, especially since she is being lobbied by their writer friend, Whitfield 
Cook, to look at his own screenplay. However, she warms to Hitchcock's proposal, 
suggesting the innovative plot turn of killing the female lead early in the film. The studio 
heads at Paramount prove more difficult to persuade, forcing Hitchcock to finance the 
film personally and use his A/fred Hitchcock Presents television crew (over at competitor 
Revue/Universal) to shoot the film, his last with Paramount. 


The pressures of the production, such as dealing with Geoffrey Shurlock of the Motion 
Picture Production Code, and Hitchcock's lecherous habits, such as when they confer with 
the female lead, Janet Leigh, annoy Alma. She begins a personal writing collaboration 
with Whitfield Cook on his screenplay at his beach house without Hitchcock's knowledge. 
Hitchcock eventually discovers what she has been doing and suspects her of having an 
affair. This concern affects Hitchcock's work on Psycho. Hitchcock eventually confronts 
Alma and asks her if she is having an affair. Alma angrily denies it. 


Alma temporarily takes over production of the film when Hitchcock is bedridden after 
collapsing from overwork, working on a sequence which included a complicated process 
shot showing Detective Arbogast's demise, with Alma's specification of a 35 mm lens, 
instead of the 50 mm lens preferred by Hitchcock for this film. 


Meanwhile, Hitchcock expresses his disappointment to Vera Miles at how she didn't follow 
through on his plan to make her the next biggest star after Grace Kelly, but Miles says 
she is happy with her family life. 


Hitchcock's cut of Psychois poorly received by the studio executives, while Alma 
discovers Whitfield having sex with a younger woman at his beach house. Hitchcock and 
Alma reconcile and set to work on improving the film. Their renewed collaboration yields 
results, culminating in Alma persuading Hitchcock to accept their composer's suggestion 
for adding Bernard Herrmann's harsh strings score to the shower scene. 


After manoeuvring Shurlock into leaving the film's content largely intact, Hitchcock learns 
the studio is only going to open the film in two theaters. Hitchcock arranges for special 
theater instructions to pique the public's interest such as forbidding admittance after the 
film begins. At the film's premiere, Hitchcock first views the audience from the projection 
booth, looking out through its small window at them. Hitchcock then waits in the lobby 
for the audience's reaction, conducting slashing motions to their reactions as they scream 
on cue. The film is rewarded with an enthusiastic reception. 


With the film's screening so well received, Hitchcock publicly thanks his wife for helping 
make it possible and they affirm their love and partnership. At the conclusion at his home, 
Hitchcock addresses the audience noting Psycho proved a major high point of his career 
and he is currently pondering his next project. A raven lands on his shoulder hinting at 
his next motion picture, 7he Birds. 


The final title cards say that Hitchcock directed six more films after Psycho, none of which 
would eclipse its commercial success, and although he never won an Oscar, the American 


Film Institute awarded him its Life Achievement Award in 1979: an award that he claimed 
he shared, as he had his life, with his wife, Alma. 


Cast: 


« Anthony Hopkins as Alfred Hitchcock 
« Helen Mirren as Alma Reville 

« Scarlett Johansson as Janet Leigh 

¢ Toni Collette as Peggy Robertson 

« Danny Huston as Whitfield Cook 

« Jessica Biel as Vera Miles 

« Michael Stuhlbarg as Lew Wasserman 
« James D'Arcy as Anthony Perkins 

« Michael Wincott as Ed Gein 

¢ Kurtwood Smith as Geoffrey Shurlock 
« Richard Portnow as Barney Balaban 

« Ralph Macchio as Joseph Stefano 

« Wallace Langham as Saul Bass 

« Paul Schackman as Bernard Herrmann 
« Richard Chassler as Martin Balsam 

« Josh Yeo as John Gavin 


Production 


Development 


In 2005, it was reported that A&E would produce a television film 
or miniseries based on Stephen Rebello's book A/fred Hitchcock and the 
Making of Psycho. Subsequently, the book was optioned as a major motion 
picture. In 2007, the Montecito Picture Company, owned by Ivan 
Reitman and Tom Pollock, set up a first-look deal with Paramount Pictures, 
the original distributor of Psycho. However, after four years of development 
at Paramount, production moved to Fox Searchlight Pictures. 


Sacha Gervasi was in negotiations to direct the dramatic motion picture in 
November 2011. Early the next month, Gervasi signed on as director 
with Anthony Hopkins and Helen Mirren attached to star as Alfred 
Hitchcock and Alma Reville, respectively. Black Swanco-writer John J. 
McLaughlin wrote the first screenplay drafts; subsequently, Rebello wrote 
additional uncredited drafts that shifted the story's focus away from Ed 
Gein and instead toward the complex personal and professional relationship 
of Hitchcock and his wife, Reville, during the filming of Psycho. 


Casting 


Much of the film's casting was announced in March 2012. Scarlett 
Johansson and James D'Arcy played the — stars — of Psycho, Janet 


Leigh and Anthony Perkins. Later that month Jessica Biel was cast as Vera 
Miles. Additional cast members included Toni Collette as the director's 
trusted assistant, Danny Huston as_ screenwriter-playwright Whitfield 
Cook, Michael Stuhlbargas powerful agent and _ studio boss Lew 
Wasserman, Michael Wincott as serial killer Ed Gein, Ralph Macchio as 
screenwriter Joseph Stefano, Richard Portnow as Paramount 
Pictures boss Barney Balaban, and Wallace Langhamas graphic 
designer Saul Bass. 


Filming 
Principal photography for the film began on April 13 in Los Angeles, with the 
film retitled as Hitchcock. Filming was wrapped up on May 31 after the 


completion of a scene set during Psycho's New York City premiere on June 
16, 1960. 


Music 


Danny Elfman composed the film's score. Elfman had previously 
rerecorded Bernard Herrmann's original score to Psycho in 1998 for Gus Van 
Sant's 1998 shot-for-shot remake. 


The soundtrack album to the film was released by Sony Classical on 
December 14, 2012. 


Release 


Hitchcock had a \limited release on November 23, 2012, in order for the 
film to contend during Oscar season. The film had its world premiere as the 
opening film of AFI Fest 2012 on November 1 with a gala at Grauman's 
Chinese Theatre in Hollywood. 


Hitchcock was released onto DVD and Blu-ray on March 12, 2013, by 20th 
Century Fox Home Entertainment. The home media releases contain several 
making-of featurettes as well as commentary between director Sacha 
Gervasi and author Stephen Rebello, a deleted scene, and the film's 
theatrical trailer. 


Reception 
Box office 


Hitchcock has earned an estimated $24.7 million worldwide. During its 
opening on Thanksgiving weekend, the film debuted in 17 theaters and 
grossed an average of $16,924 per theater. 


Critical response 


Review aggregator Rotten Tomatoes gives an approval rating of 60% based 
on 216 reviews and an average rating of 6.19/10. The website's critical 
consensus reads: "Though it suffers from tonal inconsistency and a lack of 
truly insightful retrospection, Hitchcockis elevated by _ inspired 
performances from its two distinguished leads". On Metacritic, the film has 


a score of 55 out of 100 based on 40 critics, indicating "mixed or average 
reviews". 


Soon after the film's world premiere at the AFI Fest 2012, the first reviews 
of Hitchcock were published. Tom O'Neil of 7He Huffington Post wrote: 
"When the film unspooled at AFI Fest on Thursday night, the audience burst 
into wild huzzahs at the end. This Hitchcock is so well made, so much fun 
and so suspenseful that it would make the original Hitchcock proud ... It's a 
serious contender for Best Picture, Lead Actor, Lead Actress, Adapted 
Screenplay, Makeup, Music Score, and maybe Art Direction". John Patterson 
of 7he Guardian called the film "clever and witty"; "the making of Psycho is 
depicted in detail without our seeing one frame of the completed movie" and 
concluding "it lives and breathes through Hopkins and Mirren". 


Upon its theatrical release, Mary Pols of 7ime called the film "a feel-good 
frolic, which is fine for anyone who prefers their Hitchcock history tidied up, 
absent the megalomania, the condescending cruelty and tendency to sexual 
harassment that caused his post-Psycho blonde discovery Tippi Hedren to 
declare him ‘a mean, mean man’. Roger Ebert of the Chicago Sun- 
Times gave the film a positive review and felt that the film depended most 
on Helen Mirren's portrayal of Alma Reville, which he found to be "warm and 
effective". 


The Atlantics Govindini Murty called the film "smart and entertaining" and 
also provided a cultural guide to the themes, personalities, and cinematic 
references in the film, from German Expressionism to the paintings 
of Edward Hopper. 


Many critics compared the film to the HBO biopic 7he Girl, which was 
released a month earlier and detailed Aitchcock making 7he 
Birds and Marnie. Justin Chang of Varietywrote that "the comparatively 
frothy Hitchcock offers a more sympathetic, even comedic assessment of 
the man behind the portly silhouette". Todd McCarthy of 7he Hollywood 
Reporter also made note that the film "brings a measure of authenticity 
entirely missing from 7he Gir. When writing about the film as a whole, 
McCarthy said, "Hitchcock might be a work of fantasy and speculation as 
much as it is history and biography, but as an interpretation of a major 
talent's inner life and imagination, it's undeniably lively and provocative". 


Recognition 


Howard Berger, Peter 


Academy Awards Best Makeup and Hairstyling | Montagna Nominated 
and Martin Samuel 


Alliance of Women Film Actress Defying Age and HeleA NFER Nominated 
Journalists Ageism 

Best Actress Helen Mirren Nominated 
British Academy Film Awards 

Best Makeup and Hair Nominated 


Dallas-Fort Worth Film Critics Fort Worth Film Critics Best Actress Helen Mirren Nominated 
Association 


Best Motion Picture Actress 


Golden Globe Awards Sane Helen Mirren Nominated 
Houston Film Critics Society Best Score Nominated 
London Film Critics Circle British Actress of the Year Helen Mirren Nominated 
Best Actor Anthony Hopkins Nominated 
Phoenix Film Critics Society 
Best Original Score Danny Elfman Nominated 
Best Independent Film Nominated 


Best Actress Helen Mirren Nominated 
Saturn Awards 


Gregory Nicotero, Howard 
SeGIABeceille Peter Montagna and Julie Sonnet 


Screen Actors Guild Awards®”! Best Actress Helen Mirren Nominated 


Berger, 
Hewitt 


Best Actress Helen Mirren Nominated 


St. Louis Gateway Film Critics Anthony Hopkins in lobby 
Association conducting to 
Best Scene music/audience’s Won 


reaction during “Psycho” 
shower scene 


Washington DC Area Film Critics ton DC Area Film Critics Best Actress Helen Mirren Nominated 
Association 
Hitchcock 
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Annotated 14/ebliographies 
ALFRED HITCHCOCK 


Webliography with Annotations 


01] 

http://www.alfredhitchcock.com/ 

Containing the Filmography, Biography, Life, Legacy, Movies, Images, 
Quotes, Logos, 

02] 

https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Alfred_Hitchcock 

Providing a small introduction, detailed biography, inter-war career, 
marriage, Early Hollywood years, post-war Hollywood years, Peak years 
in his career, some of his famous films, his last years. 

03] 

https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Alfred_Hitchcock_filmography 
Containing a small introduction, a detailed list of his films, other works, 
and television career with his roles 

04] 

https://www.imdb.com/name/nm0000033/ 

Providing a Guide to his career as a director in 69 films, as a producer 
in 29 films, as a writer in 31 films, as an actor in 38 films, as an art 
director in 9 films, as an editor in 3 films, etc 

05] 

https://ew.com/movies/every-alfred-hitchcock-movie-ranked/ 

From his start in silent films to smash hits Psycho and Vertigo, Alfred 
Hitchcock crafted some of the 20th century's most thrilling features. Read 
on for EW's ranking of every Alfred Hitchcock movie. 

06] 

https://the.hitchcock.zone/wiki/Filmography 

Alfred Hitchcock is usually credited with directing 53 films, but he was 
also involved with dozens of other films and an iconic television series. 
Here is a complete list of his oeuvre. Films are listed in chronological 
order of production, which occasionally differs from the order of 
release in the country of production. Link of each film till take the 
readers to the comprehensive details of the respective film. 

07] 

https://www.imdb.com/list/ls000660835/ 

Here his films are arranged in the order of : Alphabetical, Popularity, 
Release date, Runtime, IMDb rating. Link of each film is taking to 
https://www.imdb.com, where one can see the trailer and other 
information relating to the respective film. 


08] 


https://www.tcm.com/tcmdb/person/87065%7C10493/Alfred- 
Hitchcock/#Hoverview 

Here are available: Overview, Biography, Filmography, Live events, 
Photos & Videos, Articles, Family & Companions and Bibliography 

09] 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=i8LnaqKFpxg&ab_channel=Perspect 
ive 

See behind-the-scenes footage of some of Alfred Hitchcock's most 
famous films: including Psycho, Rear Window, Vertigo, Dial M for 
Murder, The Birds, and more! Containing interviews, unique production 
shorts, trailers, rare film clips, news segments and more, this collection 
offers a rare look into Hitchcock. 

10] 

https://www.imdb.com/title/tt4926886/ 

This is a wonderful and revealing film about famed horror and suspense 
director Alfred Hitchcock. You'll see behind-the-scenes footage of 
some of his most famous films including Psycho, Rear Window, Vertigo, 
Dial M for Murder and more! Containing interviews, unique production 
shorts, trailers, film clips, news segments and more, this collection 
offers a rare look into the life and times of this man who became a 
Hollywood legend and the undisputed Master of Suspense! 


11] 


https://variety.com/2020/film/directors/alfred-hitchcock-psycho-director- 
birthday-1234730096/ 
He created a genre known as the “Hitchcockian thriller," which mixes 


suspense, humour, romance and striking visuals, often in a story about 
an innocent person thrust into a dangerous situation. It's a style that's 
been often imitated, rarely duplicated. 

12] 
https://faroutmagazine.co.uk/culinary-guide-alfred-hitchcock-films-sat/ 

A culinary guide to Alfred Hitchcock's films 

tS] 

https://indiefilmhustle.com/hitchcock-create-suspense/ 

Filmmaking Techniques Alfred Hitchcock Used to Create Suspense 

14] 
https://edubirdie.com/examples/alfred-hitchcocks-film-making-and- 
his-influence-on-the-film-industry/ 

Alfred Hitchcock may be one of the most famous directors of the last 
century. The British film director was born on August 13, 1899, and 
produced more than 50 films before his death in 1980. It is undeniable 
that he changed the way audiences watch movies, for example, 
Hitchcock asked for the specific opening time of ‘Psycho’ and asked the 
audience not to reveal the end of the movie. 


15] 

https://www.esquire.com/uk/culture/film/a33979236/alfred- 
hitchcock-movies/ 

During the celebrations of 60th anniversary [2020] of Psycho [1960], 
through some of his top ranked 18 films his prolific is being reviewed. 
16] 

https://www.imdb.com/name/nm0000033/bio 

Containing an overview, Mini Biography, his family, his Trade Marks, 
Trivia, His Personal Quotes (64), salary drawn 


17] 
https://the.hitchcock.zone/wiki/Psycho_(1960) 


Provides the synopsis of the film and other technical & important details. 


18] 

https://www.listchallenges.com/alfred-hitchcocks-feature-films 

Contains a list of all 53 of Alfred Hitchcock's completed feature films and 
their web links. 


19] 

https://the.hitchcock.zone/wiki/Works_that_Reference_Hitchcock 

As one of the most influential directors of all time, many films reference 
Hitchcock's work — so much so, the term "Hitchcockian" has entered the 
language. In particular, many of Brian De Palma's films contain serious 
homages to Hitchcock's films. 


20] 

https://the.hitchcock.zone/wiki/Hitchcock_Gallery 

Here is a collection of around 9,000 images relating to Alfred Hitchcock 
and his films. 

21] 

https://simmonslis.libguides.com/c.php?g=988674&p=7152066 

A critical look at a few of Alfred Hitchcock's most iconic motion pictures; 
containing Articles, Books, DVDs, Videos, Websites, etc of these films. 

yal 
http://histropedia.com/blog/timeline-films-directed-alfred-hitchcock/ 
Travel along the timeline of one the most remarkable careers in cinema as 
we celebrate the life of “The Master of Suspense”. Embedded timelines are 
read-only, click on the Re icon to open the timeline on the main site for full 
controls and all the features. 

role 

https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=HqyUVeuJ Vevg&ab_channel=TheCarolBur 
nettShowOf ficial 

A visual tribute [video] to one of the most influential directors of all time, 
Alfred Hitchcock. This is ‘The Carol Burnett Show Clip’. 


24] 


https://alcalde.texasexes.org/2023/03/ut-english-alfred-hitchcock/ 
“What do you remember about Alfred Hitchcock?" That's the question the 
students asked their older relatives over Thanksgiving. This is an experience of 
a teacher while teaching a course and reveals memories of Alfred Hitchcock's 
works across generations. 
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https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=umfiwI- 

7IOMé&ab_channel=De janJankovic 

Recognized as a ‘young genius’, Hitchcock moved to Hollywood and set about 
reinventing cinematic tradition,combining the modern with the classic in films such 
as "Vertigo" (1957), "North by Northwest" (1959)and "The Birds" (1963). Hitchcock 
gave talented actors such as James Stewart and Cary Grant the chance to play 
enduring antiheroes and imprinted the public imagination with the myth of the 
‘blonde’, as embodied by Grace Kelly, Kim Novak and Tippi Hedren. Here a complete 
interview of Hitchcock given in 1972. 
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https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=xh9IIXHHCIk&ab_channel=flicks 
Hitchcock raises dry humour to the level of fine art. One never tires of 
watching this. Alfred Hitchcock was brilliant. Hitchcock was a bona fide 
genius. Here is Alfred Hitchcock on The Dick Cavett Show 
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Alfred Hitchcock Dies 


arter Picks Muskie to Be Secretary of State eee 


YWYjarion Crane: A Study 


A Hitchcock’s Cinematic Style 

i Resource: https://pov.imv.au.dk/Issue_04/section 2/artc1A.html 
Author: Peder Grgngaard [pg@statsbiblioteket.dk] 

, Born 1945. Master of Arts, research librarian in the field of film studies and 


Danish media research, State and University Library, Aarhus. Has written 
books and articles on film history, theory, and analysis; television drama. 
I Books include: "Claude Chabrols filmkunst" (Claude Chabrol's Film Art, 
, 1977), "Fra Eisenstein til Truffaut: Teorier om filmen som kunstart" 
(Theories on Film as Art, 1981), "Det danske TV-spil" (The Danish 
Television Drama, 1988), and ed. of "Nordisk filmforskning 1975-1995" 
I (Nordic Film Research 1975-1995, 1995). 
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In an article entitled "Film production", based 
I on forty years of experience as a director, 
Alfred Hitchcock proposed a set of cinematic 
guidelines, describing the art of filmmaking in 


I general as well as his own method in particular. 
, The article is a successful attempt to pin down 
; the key narrative elements of film art, ranging 
I from the development of the screenplay to the 
, use of music and colour. At the same time, it is 


Hitchcock's artistic credo. In the following 
pages, I will summarize some of the main points 
I in Hitchcock's article, as a prelude to an 
analysis of Psycho. 


I The screenplay 
; First of all, Hitchcock believes in the 
1 importance of a thoroughly detailed screenplay, 


which should be prepared by the writer in 
collaboration with the director. The screenplay 
I "sets out the dialogue, describes the 
movements and reactions of the actors, and at 
the same time gives the breakdown of the 
I individual scenes, with some indication of the 
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role, in each scene, of the camera and the 
sound" (Gottlieb, p. 211). 


The writer must be able to "anticipate, visually 
and in detail, the finished film". He must secure 
"a steady development of a plot and the creation 
of gripping situations arising out of the plot". 
Everything should be presented by visual means, 
avoiding the use of "interminable dialogue, 
which must inevitably send a cinema audience to 
sleep". Here Hitchcock proposes one of his many 
definitions of the mechanics of suspense, one of 
his most celebrated trademarks as a narrator: 


"The most powerful means of gripping attention 
is suspense. It can be either the suspense 
inherent ina situation or the suspense that has 
the audience asking, "What wil happen next?". 
It is indeed vital that they should ask 
themselves this question" (Gottlieb, p. 212). 


The emotions of the audience are the crucial 
point in Hitchcock's narrative universe; these 
emotions are evoked by "gripping situations", 
which in turn stem from the basic structure of 
the motion picture, wherein dialogue plays a 
minor part. In general, Hitchcock does not rely 
on dialogue, but takes it ona short lead, writing 
the screenplay in collaboration with his 
screenwriters. In building up a character, a 
number of visual resources are available to the 
screenwriter: 


[...] in particular the use of things. This is one of 
the ingredients of true cinema. To put things 
together visually; to tell the story visually; to 
embody the action in the juxtaposition of 
images that have their own specific language 
and emotional impact - that is cinema. [...] 
Things, then, are as important as actors to the 
writer. They can richly illustrate character 
(Gottlieb, p. 214). 


This narrative style was well-known at the time 
of the silent film, most particularly in the films 
of D.W. Griffith, but was unfortunately 
neglected in favour of dialogue with the advent 
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of the sound film. From then on, relying on 
dialogue became the common practice. But 
according to Hitchcock, the — skilled 
screenwriter knows how to make effective use 
of things and objects in the film, instead of 
falling "into the uncinematic habit of relying too 
much on dialogue". 


Of course, the modern film cannot do entirely 
without dialogue. You cannot shoot a motion 
picture exclusively in pictures. For that reason 
Hitchcock agrees to a compromise: "Therefore 
the skilled writer will separate the two 
elements. If it is to be a dialogue scene, then he 
will make it one. If it is not, then he will make it 
visual, and he will always rely more on the visual 
than on dialogue" (Gottlieb, pp. 214-215). 


The direction 


Besides the all-important screenplay, Hitchcock 
also believes in direction as a central part of 
filmmaking. But again, the screenplay takes 
precedence over the direction, telling the 
director what to do as a director: "Half the 
work of direction should be accomplished in the 
script [...]' (Gottlieb, p. 215). The main task of 
the director is to "show what people are doing 
and thinking and, secondarily, what they are 
saying". The director, at the same time, must be 
searching for "the greatest economy" in his film 
style. 


The cinema audience is the object of the 
director's efforts. Each shot is a statement 
made with the camera, for the purpose of 
creating a "state of mind, of emotion, in the 
audience. That is to say, the impact of the image 
is directly on emotions". Sometimes the 
director just wants to please the eye through 
the pictorial presentation, sometimes he wants 
to make a strong impact on the audience. In 
doing so, through his handling of all these 
narrative possibilities, the director reveals his 
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style. And style is the crux of the matter. That 
is what it is all about: 


"L...] perhaps the most significant and 
individually important thing about a director is 
his style. This style is evidenced by both his 
choice of subject and his manner of directing it. 
Important directors are known for their style" 
(Gottlieb, p. 216). 


And Hitchcock is certainly known for his highly 
personal style, as described by Frangois 
Truffaut in the introduction to his famous 
conversation with Hitchcock: "Because he 
exercises such complete control over all the 
elements of his films and imprints his personal 
concepts at each step of the way, Hitchcock has 
a distinctive style of his own. He is undoubtedly 
one of the few filmmakers on the horizon today 
whose screen signature can be identified as 
soon as the picture begins" (Truffaut, p. 18). 


According to Hitchcock, some directors are 
more interested in refining their style and the 
treatment of the content than with seeking out 
new themes. They are mainly interested in the 
manner in which they tell their tales - a 
statement which applies perfectly to 
Hitchcock's own cinematic method. He is a 
storytelling director, interested in telling the 
story in his own manner. 


He knows how to create an emotion in the 
audience, starting with the actor's face, to 
which he will guide the eye of the spectator by 
his direction. Everything begins with the 
actor's face, he says, referring to a maxim of 
Ingmar Bergman's - the face on the screen ina 
certain pictorial frame. A close-up or a long or 
medium shot, depending on the dramatic 
purpose. Whatever the director's choice, 
Hitchcock emphasizes, "the content of the 
pictorial frame must have an impact. [...] the 
rectangle of the screen must be charged with 
emotion" (Gottlieb, p. 218). 
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The staging of the action 


Then comes the director's staging of the 
action, his work with the actors, "the 
mechanical process of setting up the action so 
that the actors can move in and bring their 
emotions to bear, not spontaneously, however, 
but under his strict supervision". It is the 
director who is in charge, controlling every 
movement of the actor. 


Talking about the face, a good screen actor, in 
Hitchcock's opinion, is an actor who does 
nothing with his face, but in a convincing way. 
Then it is up to the director, through the 
cutting, to show the exact meaning of the 
actor's face. This is pure cinema. And in pure 
cinema, dialogue is a secondary thing. In this 
way, the films of Alfred Hitchcock differ from 
the majority of films, in which the story 
consists of illustrated dialogue, or photographs 
of people talking. 


In his further description of the director's use 
of cinematic means as part of the staging of the 
action, Hitchcock enumerates the following 
items: 1) sets and art direction; 2) lighting; 3) 
camera; 4) sound; 5) music; 6) colour; 7) wide 
screen; 8) editing; 9) the machinery of 
filmmaking. A detailed discussion of all of these 
items would carry us too far afield, and for that 
reason, I will confine myself to a few essential 
statements. 


The art director must not forget the camera 
when building a film set. This should be the aim 
of all construction, Hitchcock points out. An art 
director must be able to characterize a 
character in a movie "by what is on his walls", 
and Hitchcock concludes: "The main factor to 
be borne in mind in art direction, as in other 
areas of filmmaking, is the complete control 
that can be exercised not only over what the 
audience sees or does not see on the screen but 
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even over the actual movements of the eye" 
(Gottlieb, p. 220). 


Camera movements are divided into two 
categories: 1) movements in relation to the 
movements of the characters, in which case the 
camera follows a character, and "the audience 
should never be aware of the camera"; and 2) 
dramatic movement of the camera, when the 
character is in repose: "[...] the camera may 
dolly up to the face of the character for 
emphasis, or dolly away at the end of a scene to 
reveal a lonely figure standing by himself in the 
center of a room. So used, the camera may be 
said to make a statement" (Gottlieb, p. 221). A 
metaphorical statement for a dramatic purpose, 
so to speak. 


Sound has many functions according to 
Hitchcock, such as dialogue in combination with 
images. Sound can also be used to illustrate a 
character's stream of consciousness together 
with the image of a thoughtful and unspeaking 
face - as an interior monologue. For Hitchcock, 
sound is generally very useful "in expressing the 
mental processes of the characters. [...]' 
(Gottlieb, p. 221). 


Music gives a certain atmosphere to a film, adds 
a dimension of mood: "The presence of music, 
then, is perfectly in accordance with the aim of 
the motion picture, namely to unfold an action 
or to tell astory, and thereby stir the emotions" 
(Gottlieb, p. 222). Once you have seen a 
Hitchcock film with the score written by 
Bernard Herrmann, you do not doubt the truth 
of this statement. 


Last but not least in this brief list of subjects 
covered by Hitchcock, is the use of editing, 
often described as the essence of making films. 
Hitchcock refers to both George Méliés, whose 
"strips of film were joined ina simple sequence", 
and Eisenstein and Pudovkin, who in the 1920s 
developed creative editing, so-called montage, a 
juxtaposition "of individual shots or frames, to 
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illustrate character, to convey ideas". The 
passage about editing concludes with the 
following statement: 


Whatever method is used, it is used with the 
realization that everything in cinema is a visual 
statement and the images are its language. Film, 
therefore, like any language, has its own syntax, 
which, as the word implies, is a lining up or 
ordering of images to create the maximum 
effect" (Gottlieb, p. 223). 


In this way, the essay "Film production" - 
published in 1965, five years 
after Psycho (1960), which was one of 
Hitchcock's most celebrated films - sums up 
Hitchcock's life-long experience as a 
filmmaker, illustrating the principles he applied 
when directing film and the cinematic style he 
practiced. 


My reasons for choosing Psycho are: 1) because 
it is one of Hitchcock's best films; 2) because 
it is one of the best examples of "pure cinema"; 
and 3) because the story falls into two separate 
parts, which makes it possible for me to 
concentrate on the first part in an analysis - the 
story of Marion Crane. The aim of this analysis 
is to demonstrate where and how - in the first 
sequences of Psycho - Hitchcock succeeds in 
giving each shot, each frame, each bit of 
dialogue, another layer of meaning, in addition 
to the one that is most apparent. 


Plot summary for "Psycho" 
(first part) 


Phoenix office worker Marion Crane meets her 
lover Sam Loomis - who is divorced - ina hotel 
room during her lunch break. We understand 
that they cannot get married, because Sam has 
financial problems (alimony for his ex-wife, 
payment of his dead father's debts). One day 
Marion is asked by her employer to put $40,000 
dollars in the safe deposit box in the bank. But 
instead of going to the bank, Marion steals the 
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money, driving out of Phoenix toward Fairvale, 
California, in search of a new life with Sam. At 
night fall, Marion decides to sleep in the car. 
The next morning, she is awakened by a highway 
patrolman, who is very suspicious because of 
Marion's unusual behaviour. He advises her to 
find a motel - just to be safe. Having checked 
her licence, the patrolman lets her drive away, 
following her in his police car. A little later, 
Marion turns into a used car lot to trade her car 
in for another. She gets her new car and drives 
on, until fatigue and the rainy weather result in 
her stopping at The Bates Motel. And this is 
where the first part of the story ends. 


Psycho is a crime story, a horror suspense film, 
a psychological thriller. But it is also a film 
about family life - or the lack of one. But above 
all it is a very cinematic film, demonstrating 
Hitchcock's ability to film things and relations 
between people directly by using a metaphorical 
style. Or as Truffaut says: "[...] a film-maker 
isn't supposed to say things; his job is 
to show them" (Truffaut, p. 113). 


1. The opening camera movement 

Alfred Hitchcock's Psycho opens with a view of 
city rooftops. The camera pans slowly from left 
to right across an area with high buildings, when 
the name of the city, date and time appear on 
the screen: "Phoenix, Arizona. Friday, 
December the eleventh. Two forty-three p.m.". 
The camera continues panning to the right, until 
it starts zooming toward one of the buildings in 
a hesitating way, with a few inserted shots, 
seeking out an open window through which it 
enters a darkened room. 
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If we look closely at the sequence just 
described, we can see a significant pattern in 
Hitchcock's narrative style. The insistent 
panning and zooming shots and Bernard 
Herrmann's impressive music underline the 
movement from daylight to darkness, the 
transition from a normal city atmosphere to an 
abnormal world of claustrophobia, anxiety and 
shady love between two unfree people, the two 
lovers Marion Crane (Janet Leigh) and Sam 
Loomis (John Gavin) behind the Venetian blinds 
in their hotel room. A scene under Hitchcock's 
full control, carefully thought out and 
systematically carried through. 


The opening camera movement is not filmed ina 
standard or neutral manner. On the contrary it 
draws attention to itself, demanding not a 
literal but a figurative or metaphorical reading. 
The sequence is exclusively visual except for 
Herrmann's music, signifying the transition 
from normal to abnormal, referring to the story 
to be told. The camera works metaphorically as 
it progresses toward the window of the hotel 
room in which we will find Marion and Sam. And 
the music too works metaphorically, 
emphasizing the importance of the camera 
movement. Altogether the camera and the 
music enrich the depicted situation with 
numerous overtones. 


Thus, the sequence opens as a kind of 
documentary film, but ends in a closed world of 
darkness: a mental prison. It opens by indicating 
time and place, but the rest of the film is an 
attack on place and time. Or as Robin Wood 
points out: "'’Psycho’ begins with the normal and 
draws us steadily deeper and deeper into the 
abnormal" (Wood, p. 112). 


"An opening or credit sequence can function 
metonymically for the whole of a film (the shots 
refer to the unravelling narrative to come)", 
Susan Hayward writes in her book "Key 
concepts in cinema studies", p. 217, thereby 
providing a precise definition of the opening 
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sequence in Psycho. A similar view is stated by 
James Naremore: 


"... in "Psycho", the first few images have more 
than expository value. They take us from 
surfaces to depths; from daylight to a sinister, 
murky darkness; from the most public view to 
the most intimate - thus announcing the 
movement of the film as a whole" (Naremore, p. 
27). 


It is the manner in which the city, buildings and 
hotel window are filmed that transforms the 
situation from the commonplace to a world of 
sinister darkness behind the Venetian blinds. It 
is the whole visual and aural composition (the 
camera movement, the rhythm of the editing, 
the framing, the music), which guides the 
audience's eye and mind from an open and 
illuminated world to a dark and stuffy one, in 
which time and place slowly disintegrate. 


As a director. Hitchcock is only interested in his 
own vision of the world, which is why he always 
adds meaning or significance to the depicted 
events by using a metaphorical style. Hitchcock 
uses film language figuratively from the 
beginning of a film to its ending; he looks for 
the ultimate artistic alteration of a scene from 
its ordinary and general meaning to its abstract 
and metaphorical significance. 


Hitchcock wants to make a _ metaphorical 
statement in the opening shot, telling the 
audience what will happen in the next two hours. 
Making metaphorical statements is simply a 
logical consequence of the nature of the 
medium, according to Trevor Whittock's 
general conception of filmmaking: "[...] In the 
making of films, there are no "neutral" shots - 
they always carry a significance over and above 
that of being mere reproductions of that which 
was filmed" (Whittock, p. 28). 
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2. A hotel room in Phoenix, Arizona 

The next sequence between Marion and Sam in 
the hotel room is a dialogue-scene. We know 
that Hitchcock does not rely on dialogue, 
because he prefers to tell a story visually. But 
that does not prevent him from writing an 
extremely well-turned and idiomatic dialogue, 
when a scene calls for one. And this scene does, 
giving us some very important information about 
the two characters and their problems: 


Sam: You never did eat your lunch, did you? 


Marion: I better get back to the office. These 
extended lunch hours give my boss excess acid. 


Sam: Why don't you call your boss and tell him 
you're taking the rest of the afternoon off? 
It's Friday, anyway - and hot. 


Marion: What do I do with my free afternoon? 
Walk you to the airport? 


Sam: We could laze around here a while longer. 


Marion: Checking out time is three P.M. Hotels 
of this sort - are not interested in you when you 
come in, but when your time is up - Oh, Sam, I 
hate having to be with you ina place like this. 


Sam: I've heard of married couples who 
deliberately spend an occasional night in a cheap 
hotel. 


Marion: Oh, when you're married you can do a 
lot of things deliberately. 


Sam: You sure talk like a girl who's been 
married. 


Marion: Sam - this is the last time. 
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Sam: Yeah? For what? 


Marion: For this. For meeting you in secret - so 
we can be secretive. You come down here on 
those business trips and we steal lunch hours 
and - I wish you wouldn't even come. 


Sam: All right. What do we do instead? Write 
each other lurid love letters? 


Marion: I have to go, Sam. 
Sam: I can come down next week. 
Marion: No. 


Sam: Not even just to see you? To have lunch - 
in public. 


Marion: Oh, we can see each other. We caneven 
have dinner - but respectably - in my house with 
my mother's picture on the mantel and my sister 
helping me broil a big steak for three. 


Sam: And after the steak, do we send Sister to 
the movies? Turn Mama's picture to the wall? 


What are they talking about? About lunch, 
work, sex, marriage, respectability and family 
(mothers, fathers). About the trivialities of 
everyday life and about the secrets of their 
lives without knowing it. The dialogue is at first 
sight very ordinary, but beneath the surface 
also very ambiguous, filled with overtones, and 
slightly ironic. Ordinary and everyday matters 
on the one hand, and existential issues on the 
other, depending on whether you read the "love 
scene" as a comedy or as a tragedy - or asa 
comedy which turns into a_ tragedy, 
corresponding with the transition from daylight 
to darkness in the opening shot. 


Both Marion and Sam are indebted to somebody 
and deprived of their liberty. For Sam it's a 
question of money. He must pay his ex-wife's 
alimony, and sweats to pay off his father's 
debts, which is why they cannot marry. For 
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Marion it's a question of parent-child relations, 
expressed through her mother's picture on the 
mantel: a metaphor for her mother and father 
fixation, just as the family — portrait 
in Suspicion (1941) is a metaphor for Joan 
Fontaine's parents’ fixation. But 
while Suspicionis a comedy with a_ happy 
ending, Psycho is a tragedy ending the first part 
of the film with the famous shower murder of 
Marion, an event which is anticipated in 
Marion's lines: "[...] but when your time is up", 
"Sam - this is the last time" and "I pay, too". 


Because the dialogue wavers between comedy 
and tragedy, the audience can very easily 
overlook the metaphorical allusions in those 
lines. Especially the first time you see the film, 
because of the audience's concentration on 
Sam's and Marion's sexual activities in bed. 
According to James Naremore, the full meaning 
of such remarks "is not obvious when we first 
see the film, but on subsequent viewings, when 
we know what will happen at the Bates’ Motel, 
it strikes us as grisly foreshadowing" 
(Naremore, p. 29). 


So the entire scene is fundamentally a portrayal 
of psychological problems, as already indicated 
in the title of the film. Psycho is a movie on the 
inner life of people who are dominated by the 
past. A movie about divided minds and split 
personalities, metaphorically expressed in the 
streaking gray horizontal and vertical lines, 
splitting apart the screen during the opening 
titles designed by Saul Bass. 


3. The real-estate office 

The next sequence takes place at the real- 
estate office, where we see Marion at work as 
a secretary, and meet Caroline (Patricia 
Hitchcock), the second secretary, their boss 
Mr. George Lowery (Vaughn Taylor) and the 
unbearable and rude cowboy-hatted customer, 
Mr. Tom Cassidy (Frank Albertson). And not to 
forget Mr. Alfred Hitchcock himself, who 
makes one of his famous cameo appearances, 
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standing outside the real-estate office wearing 
a ten-gallon hat. The sequence is divided into 
two parts, the first of which is a dialogue 
between Marion and Caroline, with Marion 
suffering from a headache: 

Caroline: Have you got some aspirin? 


Marion: No. 


Caroline: I've got something - not aspirin. My 
mother's doctor gave them to me the day of my 
wedding. Teddy was furious when he found out 
I'd taken tranquilizers! 


Marion: There any calls? 


Caroline: Teddy called me - my mother called to 
see if Teddy called. Oh, your sister called to say 
she's going to Tucson to do some buying and 
she'll be gone the whole weekend, and - 


At this moment the millionaire Mr. Cassidy and 
the owner Mr. Lowery enter the of fice: 
Cassidy: Yeah, tomorrow's the day! My sweet 
little girl. Oh - oh, not - not you. My daughter. A 
baby! (sitting on Marion's desk) And tomorrow 
she stands her sweet self-up there and gets 
married away from me. Ah - I want you to take 
a look at my baby. Eighteen years old - and she 
never had an unhappy day in any one of those 
years! 


Lowery: Come on, Tom. My office is air- 
conditioned. 


Cassidy: Do you know what I do about 
unhappiness? I buy it off. Are you unhappy? 


Marion: Not inordinately. 


Cassidy: I'm buying this house for my baby's 
wedding present. Forty thousand dollars, cash! 
Now that's - that's not buying happiness. 
That's just - buying off unhappiness. I never 
carry more than I can afford to lose! Count ‘em! 
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Here again we have a dialogue-scene which goes 
into details about the parent-child relations 
from the preceding scene, developing the theme 
further: mother/daughter (Caroline and her 
mother), father/daughter (Mr. Cassidy and his 
daughter), "father/daughter" (Mr. Cassidy and 
Marion) and 
another "father/daughter" relation (Hitchcock 
and his daughter Patricia Hitchcock). Notice 
Hitchcock's partiality for the formal symmetry 
in the story, where the cameo appearance is 
both a joke and the director's comment on his 
own paternal role. 


Literally, of course, the scene depicts a mere 
customer-salesman situation at a real-estate 
office, but that is not Hitchcock's business, or 
the reason why he has chosen to appear on the 
screen at this moment. The real reason is that 
he wants to make a visual statement, thereby 
becoming a metaphor in his own picture. 


Throughout the scene there is a very strong 
audience-identification with Marion, everything 
is seen from her point of view. But at the same 
time, Hitchcock's presence adds an extra point 
of view, giving us the key to the decoding of the 
scene. In the perspective of Mr. Hitchcock, 
standing outside the real-estate office with his 
cowboy hat, the scene is about something quite 
different than ordinary gossip and small talk 
between the characters in question. It is about 
the problematic relationship between parents 
and children. 


From that point of view the whole scene is a 
metaphor for Marion's mother or father 
fixation, including Caroline's talk of her 
domineering mother, Mr. Cassidy's possessive 
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relation to his daughter, Mr. Hitchcock's 
"hidden" performance in the same scene as his 
own daughter Patricia Hitchcock (Caroline) and 
Mr. Lowery's paternal attitude. All these 
parent-child relations reflect Marion's identity 
problem as a woman under the influence. Robin 
Wood describes it in this way: "The whole fabric 
of the film is interwoven with these parent- 
child references [...]" (Wood, p. 113). 


But there is another interesting narrative 
element in the scene, Hitchcock's introduction 
of the "MacGuffin", a well-known dramatic 
device in many of his films. Mr. Cassidy's 
$40,000 are the “MacGuffin" which attracts 
the audience's attention, being the central plot 
element in the following scenes. 


According to Hitchcock's own definition of the 
"MacGuf fin", it is "the term we use to cover all 
that sort of thing: to steal plans or documents, 
or discover a secret, it doesn't matter what it 
is. [...] The only thing that really matters is that 
in the picture the plans, documents, or secrets 
must seem to be of vital importance to the 
characters. To me, the narrator, they're of no 
importance whatever" (Truffaut, pp. 111-112). 
And here is another definition: "The 
‘MacGuf fin’ - my own term for the key element 
of any suspense story - has obviously got to 
change. It can no longer be the idea of 
preventing the foreign agent from stealing the 
papers. It can no longer be the business of 
breaking a code. And yet these very same 
elements, disguised to fit the times, must still 
be there" (Gottlieb, p. 124). 


And in Psycho the "MacGuffin" certainly has 
changed, compared to Hitchcock's former 
films, so that we should actually refer to the 
money as a semi-"MacGuffin". As such the 
$40,000 are of vital importance to Marion, but 
also of acertain importance to Hitchcock as the 
narrator, because he can use the money as a 
metaphorical element of narration. 
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From now on, the money will circulate from 
scene to scene as a dramatic suspense element 
and at the same time establish the inner 
metaphorical connection between the scenes as 
a pars pro toto (part for the whole), reminding 
the audience of what transpired at the real- 
estate office. The $40,000 stand as part of the 
whole setting at the real-estate office, a scene 
to which they refer. In this way meaning is 
transported or transferred from scene to 
scene as part of Hitchcock's narrative economy. 
The money will be the central point of 
attraction in every scene, until Marion meets 
her fate at the Bates Motel. This ambiguous 
function is very obvious in the scene in Marion's 
bedroom, where the $40,000 in the white 
envelope, lying on the bed, are a challenge to 
Marion, to the camera which moves in for a 
close-up of the mesmerizing envelope on 
Marion's bed, and to the audience. 


4. Packing a suitcase 

Instead of going to the bank, Marion brings the 
money home to her small apartment, where she 
changes her clothes and starts packing her 
suitcase. This very controlled and carefully 
prepared scene is thoroughly _ visual, 
accompanied only by Bernard Herrmann's music. 
It is pure cinema without explanatory dialogue. 
Only the forward, backward and sideward 
camera movements in front of the money and 
Herrmann's congenial music, together with 
Janet Leigh's acting (her expressive body 
language), communicate the content and the 
dramatic meaning of the scene: Marion's 
attraction to the money and her vain attempts 
to avoid stealing it. To steal or not to steal? But 
there is more to look for. 


The camera is very active and persistent, 
moving around in the room as a person or 
character, pointing out things of importance to 
look at (the money, the suitcase), while Marion 
walks around packing her suitcase. Here, she is 
dressed in a black bra and slip, a significant 
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contrast to the love scene with Sam, where the 
bra and slip she was wearing were white. On the 
walls, we see pictures of Marion's parents and 
of Marion as a child, and on the bed the stuffed 
white envelope with the $40,000 she had 
promised her boss that she would put in the 
safe deposit box in the bank. The camera writes 
the scene - the camera as a pen. 


Everything is told by purely visual means, apart 
from Herrmann's music, which intensifies the 
dramatic effect of this wordless scene, full of 
significant objects and clothing placed in 
significant rooms: the money (to deposit in the 
bank/to steal), the family portraits (parents’ 
love/parents' fixation), the mirror (mirror 
image/ mental splitting), the suitcase (to 
travel/to change identity), Marion's black 
handbag (white —handbag/black —_handbag) 
and black underwear (white bra/black bra), the 
bed (stolen love/ marriage) and the bathroom 
with the shower (murder). 


All of these narrative elements are charged 
with meaning because of Hitchcock's narrative 
style, which makes things signify something 
different from their ordinary meaning. In 
short, they are metaphors or rather metonyms 
for Marion's identity crisis. This is pure cinema. 
According to Hitchcock's artistic credo in his 
film essay, things are as important as actors, 
because they can richly illustrate character, as 
proven by this scene. The first time we see 
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Marion's handbag and underwear, they are 
white. The next time we see them, they are 
black, marking a_ significant change from 
ordinary meaning to metaphorical meaning 
within the framework of the film. The first time 
we see a bed in Psycho, it is a bed for stolen 
love. The next time, it is a marriage bed because 
of the money. And the mirror image of Marion 
is not a "neutral" shot, but a metaphorical 
statement. 


But what is a metaphor, actually? "According to 
the linguist Roman Jakobson", Susan Hayward 
argues, "metonymy and metaphor are the two 
fundamental modes of communicating meaning" 
(Hayward, p. 216). A definition she develops 
further: 


Metaphors [...] are very visible. They draw 
attention to themselves. Metonyms are not. And 
this is why the two terms can be seen as two 
sides of the same coin. Metaphors render the 
unknown visible, make the unknown have 
presence. Metonyms represent what is absent, 
stand as part of the whole story to which they 
refer, which is why they work invisibly. [...] 
Metonyms, then, are encoded, they organize 
meaning in a precise way. Metaphors have to be 
decoded. The juxtapositions of shots has to be 
read, understood by the spectator (Hayward, 
pp. 218-219). 


The "packing a suitcase" scene as a whole is a 
metaphor for departure, change and transition 
(a similar scene could be seen in Marnie (1964) 
with Tippi Hedren in the leading role). Marion 
steals the money because she wants to start a 
new life. The concept of "packing a suitcase" is 
in this way a metaphor for searching for a new 
identity. Using metaphors requires only that the 
director be very careful with his style: 


Each cut of a picture, lasting from three to ten 
seconds, is information that is given to the 
viewer. This information is all too often obscure 
or downright incomprehensible, either because 
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the director's intentions were vague to begin 
with or he lacked the competence to convey 
them clearly. To those who question whether 
clarity is all that important, I can only say that 
it is the most important quality in the making of 
a film (Truffaut, p. 15). 


5. Marion driving in the car 

The money, as an important object in the plot, 
serves two functions, a dramatic one describing 
Marion as a thief, and a metaphorical one, 
describing Marion as a neurotic. And it is the 
"neurotic" story, which interests Hitchcock. We 
follow Marion in her car, when she leaves 
Phoenix with the money to visit Sam in Fairvale, 
California. While driving, she imagines a 
conversation with Sam, who is surprised to see 
her. We hear his voice on the sound track as an 
interior monologue: "Marion, what in the world, 
what are you doing up here? Of course, I'm glad 
to see you. I always am. What is it, Marion?" 
This is more a father speaking than a lover, his 
voice being a synecdoche (pars pro toto), which 
indirectly refers to the opening scene between 
Marion and Sam. Sam is her fatherly lover. We 
remember Hitchcock writing in his film essay 
that sound can be used to illustrate a 
character's stream of consciousness together 
with the image of a thoughtful and unspeaking 
face, and this is precisely what happens here. 


For the first time Marion is acting in a neurotic 
way, now that she is under pressure because of 
the money she is stealing to finance her 
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marriage with Sam. We see her nervous and 
uneasy face ina close-up, biting her finger while 
she is sitting behind the wheel of her car, 
observing the road with her eyes. We see what 
she is seeing in a number of subjective shots, 
the camera cutting back and forth between her 
face and the road. She obviously has come under 
stress, which is why she cannot control her 
thoughts and actions. 


Marion suffers from bad conscience, and her 
sense of guilt is intensified, when her boss and 
Mr. Cassidy - Marion's two "office-fathers" - 
pass the cross-walk in front of Marion, as she 
waits at a stoplight before driving out of 
Phoenix. The scene is pure cinema in genuine 
Hitchcock style, with crosscutting between 
Marion's boss, smiling at her in the car, and 
Marion uneasily smiling back at him as he passes 
the cross-walk, followed by a new shot of the 
boss who is surprised to see Marion in the car, 
when she was supposed to be home in bed with 
a headache. Bernard Herrmann's pounding music 
helps to sustain the neurotic atmosphere of the 
sequence, when Marion continues driving. 


The main task of the director is to show what 
people are doing and thinking and, secondarily, 
what they are saying; and he must strive for the 
greatest economy in his film style, Hitchcock 
points out in his film essay. All of this applies 
perfectly to what happens in Marion's car, 
where Hitchcock combines the use of 
subjective shots, close-ups of Marion and voice 
over. With this economy in his narrative style, 
Hitchcock creates an enormous suspense and 
audience-participation in the scene - all because 
of the fatal money, which is not even visible. 


Still the money determines the content of the 
scene, both dramatically and metaphorically. 
In a way the money is "visible" in the scene, 
because it is in Marion's mind - and also in the 
audience's mind as an inner picture. The 
dramatic function of the money has to do with 
Marion's stealing the $40,000 without being 
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arrested, while the metaphorical function has 
to do with parent-child relations - in this case, 
with Marion's not obeying her boss. Asa little 
girl she is running away from her father, 
stealing his money (power, control, influence) 
in search of a new life. 


6. Marion and the highway patrolman 


The next morning, Saturday, we see Marion's 
car parked on the roadside. She has been 
sleeping in the car, lying down on the front seat, 
but is now awakened by a California highway 
patrolman (Mort Mills), wearing very dark 
glasses and staring at her through the car 
window. Marion wakes up when the patrolman 
knocks on the window, and seeing his sinister 
and frightening face, she starts the car engine 
and tries to escape: 


Patrolman: Hold it there! In quite a hurry. 


Marion: Yes. I didn't intend to sleep so long. I 
almost had an accident last night, from 
sleepiness. So I decided to pull over. 


Patrolman: You slept here all night? 


Marion: Yes. As I said, I couldn't keep my eyes 
open. 


Patrolman: There are plenty of motels in this 
area. You should've - I mean, just to be safe - 


Marion: I didn't intend to sleep all night! I just 
pulled over. Have I broken any laws? 


Patrolman: No, ma'am. 
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Marion: Then I'm free to go? 
Patrolman: Is anything wrong? 


Marion: Of course not. Am I acting as if there's 
something wrong? 


Patrolman: Frankly, yes. 
Marion: Please - I'd like to go. 
Patrolman: Well, is there? 


Marion: Is there what? I've told you there's 
nothing wrong - except that I'm ina hurry and 
you're taking up my time. 


Marion is a little girl who wants to act like a big 
girl. But she is surrounded on all sides by more 
or less domineering father or mother figures: 
Sam - her fatherly lover, Mr. Lowery - her boss, 
her mother's picture on the mantel, Caroline's 
controlling mother, Mr. Cassidy and his 
daughter, Hitchcock and his daughter Patricia 
Hitchcock, and now the California highway 
patrolman. All fathers and mothers in Marion's 
universe. 


The highway patrolman is a menacing and 
ominous figure, who suddenly appears in the 
desertlike landscape. We see him mainly as a 
face. And what a face! Not the face of an 
ordinary policeman, but rather the face of an 
executioner. A face which has to be decoded, 
"has to be read, understood by the spectator" 
like a dream. 


The scene illustrates a dream, with different 
levels of meaning. The highway patrolman is of 
course a man doing his job, but he looks like a 
severe father or a judge, his face being a 
metaphor for all those attributes. As a person 
he is on another level than all the preceding 
fathers and mothers. Not a real or realistic 
father, but a metaphor for a judgmental and 
frightening authority. Love is absent in this 
scene as it is in most of the preceding and all 
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the following scenes. Only Marion's sense of 
guilt, attached to her nervous and evasive 
behaviour, and the patrolman's increasing 
suspicion, pervade this fabulous scene, which 
James Naremore describes like this: "In the 
hands of most filmmakers, such an episode 
would be as flat as it sounds on paper, but 
Hitchcock makes it an indelible moment, an 
achievement of what one is tempted to call 
"pure cinema", if the term did not seem to 
indicate a merely formal beauty" (Naremore, p. 
39). 


The scene demonstrates all of Hitchcock's 
skills as a film director: 1) his ability to film 
directly the feelings and thoughts of his 
characters without resorting to explanatory 
dialogue; 2) his suspense technique; 3) the 
editing; 4) the camera movement; 5) his use of 
point of view; 6) his use of the "MacGuf fin"; 7) 
his use of metaphors. A cinematic style which 
Truffaut describes as follows: 


"His style can be recognized in a scene involving 
conversation between two people, in his unique 
way of handling the looks they exchange, and of 
punctuating their dialogue with silent pauses, by 
the simplified gestures, and even by the 
dramatic quality of the frame. Just as 
unmistakably Hitchcockian is the art of 
conveying to the viewer that one of the two 
characters dominates, is in love with, or is 
jealous of, the other [...]" ("Hitchcock", p. 18). 


It is in this scene that we can see most clearly 
the dramatic function of the money as an 
element which creates suspense. At the end of 
their "conversation", the patrolman suddenly 
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asks Marion for her license, a demand which 
starts the suspense and the nightmare. What 
we witness is a superb interaction between many 
narrative elements. First of all the low camera 
angle from the point of view of the front seat 
of the car, close to the money which Marion 
removes from her purse, hiding it behind her 
handbag before she finds her license, while the 
patrolman looks over her shoulder as he leans on 
the window. He checks the licence and lets her 
drive away, following her from behind in his 
police car. On the sound track we hear 
Herrmann's chasing rhythms. 


This is indeed pure cinema at its best, based on: 
1) subjective camera; 2) audience identification; 
3) suspense. To James Naremore 


[...] it is a privileged moment in the film, a 
picture worthy of the surrealists, especially in 
the way it combines absolute clarity of 
presentation with the vague aura of a sexual 
nightmare. There are no gauzy, shadowy, 
expressionist techniques in what we see, and yet 
it is deeply evocative, with the power of staying 
in our minds quite apart from its function in the 
plot (Naremore, pp. 40-41). 


Concerning the metaphorical function of the 
money, there is an obvious chain of associations 
linking the money to Marion's Arizona car 
license plate number ANL - 709, to Marion's 
behaviour in front of her "father", the highway 
patrolman, his face being a voice of the past. 
She gives him the license, but hides the 
"money". To David Sterritt the meaning is clear: 
"If there is any doubt regarding Hitchcock's 
scatalogical turn of mind throughout Marion's 
ordeal, a closeup of her first car's license plate 
lays it to rest: It is ANL - 709, the letters 
spelling a revealing word while the numbers 
cushion an anuslike zero between two more 
substantial digits" (Sterritt, p. 106). In this way 
the money is a metaphor for defecation, 
signifying Marion's behaviour as anal-obsessive. 
A behaviour which is repeated in the next scene 
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between Marion and the car salesman, yet 
another father figure in the film. 


7. Marion and the car salesman 

Marion pulls into a used car lot to exchange her 
old car for another one in order to cover up her 
tracks. While waiting for the salesman, she buys 
a newspaper from a coin-operated machine, and 
looks for some mention of her crime. Once 
again, we hear Bernard Herrmann's commenting 
score on the sound track. From across the 
street, the highway patrolman, who has followed 
Marion in his car, watches her talking to the car 
salesman, California Charlie (John Anderson). 
The dialogue goes like this: 


Marion: Can I trade my car in and take another? 


Car Dealer: Do anything you've a mind to. Bein’ 
a woman, you will. That yours? 


Marion: Yes, it's just that - there's nothing 
wrong with it. I just - 


Car Dealer: Sick of the sight of it! Well, why 
don't you have a look around here and see if 
there's somethin’ that strikes your eyes and 
meanwhile I'll have my mechanic give yours the 
once over. You want some coffee? I was just 
about - 


Marion: No, thank you. I'm in a hurry: I just 
want to make a change, and- 


Car Dealer: One thing people never oughtta be 
when they're buyin’ used cars and that's ina 
hurry. But like I said, it's too nice a day to 
argue. I'll shoot your car in the garage here. 


Marion notices the patrolman observing her 
from a distance. The salesman goes on talking 
about Marion's new car: 
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Car Dealer: Go ahead and spin it around the 
block. 


Marion: It looks fine. How much will it be with 
my car? 


Car Dealer: You mean you don't want the usual 
day and a half to think it over? Hah! You are in 
a hurry, aren't you? Somebody chasin'’ you? 


Marion: Of course not. Please. 


Car Dealer: Well - it's the first time a 
customer has ever high-pressured the salesman! 
Uh - I'd figure roughly - your car plus seven 
hundred dollars. 


Marion: Seven hundred. 


Car Dealer: Ah - you always got time to argue 
money, uh? 


Marion: All right. 


Car Dealer: I take it you can prove that car is 
yours - I mean, out of state license and all. You 
got your pink slip and - 


Marion: I believe I have the necessary papers. 
Is there a Ladies’ Room? 


Car Dealer: In the building. 


Marion goes to the Ladies’ Room, where she 
counts out the seven hundred dollars for her 
new car before returning to the salesman: 

Car Dealer: I think you'd better take it for a 
trial spin. Don't want any bad word of mouth 
about California Charlie. 


Marion: I'd really rather not. Can't we just 
settle this? 


Car Dealer: I - might as well be perfectly 
honest with you, ma'am. It's not that I don't 
trust you, but - 
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Marion: But what? Is there anything so terribly 
wrong about - making a decision and wanting to 
hurry! Do you think I've stolen my car? 


From a metaphorical point of view, the scene 
illustrates Marion's anal-obsessive behaviour. 
The car salesman behaves as an expert on cars 
and car selling, acting like a father ("I'm in no 
mood for trouble"). Marion does not want to 
discuss her choice of car, acting like a little 
obsessive girl ("No, thank you. I'm ina hurry: I 
just want to make a change" - "Can't we just 
settle this?" - "Is there anything so terribly 
wrong about - making a decision and wanting to 
hurry! Do you think I've stolen the car?"). 


The scene in the ladies' room is a very 
significant one. Here, we see Marion standing in 
front of a _ mirror, with her image 
schizophrenically reflected as she counts out 
the seven hundred dollars for her new car. She 
is safe here in the bathroom, and the money 
does not serve any specific dramatic function in 
this location, but is purely metaphorical, 
signifying her anal-obsessive character, but 
also her doubt. She wants this new car, but 
hesitates at the same time. Then she returns to 
California Charlie, who becomes more and more 
suspicious about her behaviour. And again 
Hitchcock tells the story visually. 


From a dramatic point of view, the scene 
between Marion and the car salesman is very 
much like the preceding one between Marion and 
the highway patrolman because of the 
patrolman's presence in the background of the 
picture, where he leans on his patrolcar and 
keeps a very suspicious eye on Marion's 
behaviour at the used car lot. Has he found out 
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that she has stolen the money? What will he do? 
Because of our identification with Marion, we 
hope that she will get away from the patrolman, 
who is staring at her from a distance. 


The scene is pure suspense consisting of camera 
movements, editing, music, subjective shots, 
audience identification and metaphors, a 
melting together of expressive narrative 
elements, forming a synthesis. And last but not 
least Marion's impressive exit, when she drives 
off in her new car, starting - she believes - a 
new life. She is called back by a mechanic, 
because she has forgotten her suitcase and her 
coat in the old car. Being a metaphor for her 
wish to start a new life, the car change shows 
that Marion is still a woman under the influence, 
expressed through the transferred suitcase 
from the old car to the new one. Marion cannot 
change or get rid of her old identity. 


This was the story about Marion Crane's 
journey into darkness. A story with a maximum 
of audience identification with Marion, mostly 
seen from her point of view. A story with a 
maximum of suspense because of the money. 
And a story with a maximum of metaphorical 
narration, including both "visible" and "invisible" 
metaphors. But also a story with a maximum of 
symmetrical sequence composition. The 
sequences follow a rhythmical and symmetrical 
pattern. Wordless sequences alternate with 
dialogue sequences: Saul Bass's prologue is a 
visual statement, followed by another visual 
sequence (1), after which we have two dialogue 
sequences (2, 3), then two visual ones (4, 5), and 
finally two dialogue sequences once again (6, 7). 
This is a story told by a director at the height 
of his career after films like Vertigo (1958) 
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and North by Northwest (1959) - a director 
who, according to Truffaut, "is the most 
complete film-maker of all": 


"[Hitchcock] is not merely an expert at some 
specific aspect of cinema, but an all-round 
specialist, who excels at every image, each shot, 
and every scene. He masterminds the 
construction of the screenplay as well as the 
photography, the cutting, and the sound-track, 
has creative ideas on everything and can handle 
anything, and is even, as we already know, 
expert at publicity!" (Truffaut, p. 18). 
: b 


Talking about publicity, it is natural to mention 
the famous shower scene in Psycho. Perhaps the 
most celebrated scene in Hitchcock's entire 
film production. Everybody knows this scene, 
has heard about it, among other things because 
of Hitchcock's many newspaper interviews and 
well-known appearances on television, promoting 
his own films. I have not given a detailed 
description of this scene as the climax of 
Marion Crane's fatal journey into darkness, but 
will leave it to Hitchcock's use of metaphors 
in Psycho to evoke this dramatic occurrence in 
our minds. Thus the image of the shower in 
Marion's bathroom, as a metaphor for the 
shower murder, may complete the story of 
Marion Crane. 
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The Cinematic Look 
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American Film Institute 


LIFE ACHIEVEMENT AWARD 


The AFI Life Achievement Award was established by the Board of Directors of 
the American Film Institute on February 26, 1973 to honor a single individual for 
his or her lifetime contribution to enriching American culture through motion 
pictures and television. 


The recipient is currently selected and honoured at the Oscars ceremony annually, 
with the award being presented by a guest presenter, who usually gives a brief 
synopsis of the awarded individual and career background including highlights and 
achievements. 


The trustees initially specified that the recipient must be one who fundamentally 
advanced the art of film and whose achievements had been acknowledged by the 
general public as well as by film scholars and critics and the individual’s peers. The 
trustees also specified that the work of the recipient must have withstood the test of 
time. 


Hitchcock received the Life Achievement Award at a gala 
event held on March 7th, 1979. The event is usually 
referred to as the "American Film Institute Salute to 
Alfred Hitchcock". 


https://the.hitchcock.zone/wiki/American_Film_Institute 
Life Achievement Award 


7th AFI Life Achievement Award 


ALFRED HITCHCOCK: 
LIFE ACHIEVEMENT AWARD 1979 TRIBUTE ADDRESS 
Watch: 


https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=Zn8uRMCENkE&ab_channel=KotonkSensei 
Also 


https://www.imdb.com/title/tt0268597/ 


When the Trustees of The American Film Institute established the Life Achievement 
Award in 1973, they specified that the filmmaker honored each year be chosen in 
terms of his total career contribution, the degree to which that contribution has 
fundamentally advanced the art of American film and withstood the test of time. 


The AFI Trustees have voted the seventh Life Achievement Award to Alfred Hitchcock, 
who fulfils these qualifications superbly. During some fifty-seven years as a writer, 
director and producer, he has served film both memorably and uniquely. In his favorite 
genre, the suspense film, he has come to be regarded as a master almost without 
peer. 


He early became known for his visual innovations, relying on his earlier training in 
draftsman ship. Perhaps more important was his innate sense of composition. 
Hitchcock has come to use the screen in a very painterly fashion. Film is a visual art, 
but Hitchcock is the most visual of directors. 


From 1922 to 1939, he honed his gifts as writer, director or producer on thirty-three 
films in England. In 1940, he directed REBECCA, his first film in the United States. 
Starring Laurence Olivier, Joan Fontaine and Judith Anderson, the film won the 
Academy Award for best picture of the year. REBECCA also earned Hitchcock his first 
Academy Award nomination for best director. 


Probably Hitchcock's most famous film is the gothic thriller, PSYCHO. The film features 
Hitchcock at his most startling pitch and at the height of his most manipulative 
technique. The famous shower scene in which he expeditiously disposes of the co- 
star, Janet Leigh, is a masterpiece of economic and powerful editing pulling the 
audience irresistibly into the climate of the story. No one who has seen the film can 
step into a shower in a strange motel without that incredible scene running through 
his mind. 


Each year the Life Achievement Award telecast has reached a wide audience. This is 
one of the purposes of the Institute: to provide the public with some insight into the 
art of motion pictures. Focusing on the work of a single creator, we can, by example, 
demonstrate the enormous power of film. 


Alfred Hitchcock as artist, writer, director and producer richly deserves the Life 
Achievement Award. Let it serve as a token of the admiration and respect of his 
audiences as well as his colleagues. 


Hitchcock’s Speech 
Watch: 


https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=pb5VdGCQFOMéab_channel=Am 


ericanFilmInstitute 


May it please Ambassador Jay, Queen Ingrid, Director Stevens, and my co- 
conspirators in this bizarre trade of making films. It has been my observation 
that man does not live by murder alone... he needs affection, approval, 
encouragement and, occasionally, a hearty meal. 


Tonight, you have provided me with three... out of four! Anxiety strangled my 
appetite! This demonstration of your approval and affection has encouraged me...I 
will go on! 


It makes me very proud indeed to be the recipient of the American Film 
Institute's Lifetime Achievement Award. It is especially meaningful because it 
comes from my fellow dealers in celluloid. After all, when a man is found guilty of 
murder and condemned to death, it always makes him feel much better to know it 
was done by a jury of his friends and neighbours...with the help of an adequate 
attorney. 


It would tax your endurance, and mine, to recite the names of those thousands 
of actors, writers, editors, cameramen, musicians, technicians, bankers, 
exhibitors...and a variety of other criminals who have contributed to my life. 


I beg to mention by name only four people who have given me the most affection, 
appreciation and encouragement...and constant collaboration. The first of the 
four is a film editor, the second is a scriptwriter, the third is the mother of my 
daughter Pat, and the fourth is as fine a cook as ever performed miracles ina 
domestic kitchen...and their names are Alma Reville. 


Had the beautiful Miss Reville not accepted a lifetime contract, without options, 
as "Mrs Alfred Hitchcock" some 53 years ago, Mr Alfred Hitchcock might be in 
this room tonight...not at this table, but as one of the slower waiters on the floor. 
I share my award, as I have my life, with her. Now let me share something with 
those promising young people who have earned their Alfred Hitchcock 
Fellowships. When I was no more than six years of age, I did something that my 


father considered worthy of reprimand. I don't recall what transgression it was 
- at the age of six, it could have hardly involved a serving girl! 


Whatever, father sent me to the local police station with a note. The officer on- 
duty read it and locked me ina jail cell for five minutes, saying "This is what we 
do to naughty boys." 

I have, ever since, gone to any lengths to avoid arrest and confinement. 


To you, young people, my message is "stay out of jail’! 


Some day, one of you may be standing here, with this American Film Institute 
Award - that's what they do to good little boys! 


Good evening!!! 


Attendees 


A partial list of the attendees at the event: 


Judith Anderson, Ingrid Bergman, Sidney Bernstein, Robert Blumofe 
(Director of American Film Institute West), Sean Connery, John 
Forsythe, Cary Grant, Edith Head, Tippi Hedren, Alfred 
Hitchcock, Patricia Hitchcock, John Houseman, Peter Jay (UK 
Ambassador to the United States), Janet Leigh, Ernest 
Lehman, Norman Lloyd, Vera Miles, Anthony Perkins, Alma 
Reville, Victor Saville, George Stevens Jnr. (founder of the American 
Film Institute), James Stewart, Rod Taylor, Francois Truffaut, Jane 


Wyman and Teresa Wright 
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